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ORE! Fo-re!” The sound 
rang out across the autumn 
stillness and echoed among 
the hills that towered round 
the little golf course at Strath- 
cona. 

“ Looks rather as though the old chap had 
taken root, doesn’t it?” said Dicky Ander- 
son, with a good-natured laugh. But his 
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companion, a tall, sunburnt man, was silent, 
gazing intently under his upraised hand at 


the smooth little patch of turf that marked 
the next putting green. “Oh, confound it 
all, this is really too slow. I say, Heriot, 
suppose I take a pot-shot at the old chap 
just by way of waking him up, eh? He 
shouldn’t attempt to play golf, unless——” 
Something in the expression of his com- 
panion’s face brought the sentence to an 
abrupt conclusion. Then without a word 
the two men threw down their clubs and 
strode rapidly across the course. 

Before long the walk developed into a 
run, and in another moment they were 
beside a figure stretched motionless on the 
smooth green turf. 

“He’s not dead, is he?” said Dicky 
Anderson, in a_ horror- stricken whisper. 
Jack Heriot nodded gravely. “My God, 
how awful!” as his companion pointed to 
a thin red stream that welled slowly from 
a deep wound in the man’s temple. “But 
how on earth could it have happened ?” 

“Tt’s a case of murder, I’m afraid,” said 
Heriot, as he stooped to examine an iron- 
headed golf club lying on the grass at his 
feet. “Look at that, Dicky,” pointing as he 
spoke to the blood-stained metal. 

“Tt’s wet!” said Dicky Anderson, with 
a shudder ; then, his freckled face pale with 
excitement, “Come on, Heriot,” he said; 
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“we must give information about this poor 
chap’s death at once. The steamer calls at 
12°30, and . 

“Tt’s just twenty minutes past now,” said 
Heriot, replacing his watch. “I’m afraid it’s 
only an off-chance our catching her, but we 
can try, at any rate.” 

As the two men raced down the moorland 
path that led from the golf links to the 
village, Dicky Anderson found some diffi- 
culty in keeping up with his companion’s 
swinging stride, but he ran on valiantly till a 
sudden turn in the road brought them in 
sight of the blue waters of the bay. 

“Oh, confound it, the boat has left the 
pier already!” exclaimed Dicky, as he threw 
himself, panting, on a patch of heather and 
pointed to a thick streak of smoke that 
streamed across the sky. 

“T was afraid we couldn't do it,” said his 
companion, quietly. “It’s an awful pity, 
because it gives the murderer at least some 
hours’ start.” 

“Tf only there were a wire from here to 
the mainland we could have that red-headed 
chap arrested on landing,” suggested Dicky. 

“But, Anderson, there’s not a particle of 
evidence.” 

“T know; but, evidence or no evidence, 
I'll take my oath that villainous-looking chap 
we met coming away from the golf course is 
the guilty man.” 

“ He certainly had a peculiar face,” as- 
sented Heriot, “and looked———” 

“Like a cursed scoundrel,” supplemented 
Dicky. “ Precisely my opinion, old chap.” 

An hour later the local authorities of 
Strathcona were busy collecting information 
about the mysterious murder. Very little 
was known of either the murdered: man or 
his companion. The two mc. had arrived 
at Strathcona a few days previously; had put 
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up at the one hotel in the village ; and the 
younger of the two had entered their names 
in the visitors’ book as “ F. and S. Johnson.” 
They were evidently both enthusiastic golfers, 
and on the morning of the murder had 
started as usual for the golf links. 

An hour later the younger man returned 
alone just in time to catch the steamer for 
the mainland. Being questioned, the land- 
lord of the Strathcona Arms said the 
gentleman had taken no luggage except a 
small handbag, which, he explained, would 
suffice for the one night which he expected 
to be away from Strathcona. Yes, he had 
noticed that the murdered man’s luggage was 
covered with labels of various hotels and 
railway stations, both English and foreign. 
He supposed the labels must have been 
removed, since there was no trace of them 
on the luggage then in the hands of the 
police. Nor did the contents of the mur- 
dered man’s pockets or portmanteau give the 
least clue either to his own identity or that 
of his travelling companion. 

There were no letters or papers of any 
kind, unless one could count a very faded 
photograph representing a little girl in short 
frocks with a fleece of brown hair curling 
about her shoulders, which had slipped 
between the lining of the murdered man’s 
hat-box. The photograph was evidently a 
cheap seaside production, and did not bear 
the photographer's name. 

As the weeks flew by and no further infor- 
mation could be obtained leading to the 
identification of either of the two men, the 
mysterious murder in the Scottish Highlands 
passed from a nine days’ wonder into the 
category of undiscovered crimes, and was 
speedily forgotten. 

II. 
“I’m uncommonly glad to see you, Dicky !” 

“Same to you, Heriot, old chap!” 

The two men clasped each other’s hands 
in silence for a moment, and it was evident 
that the five years that intervened between 
their parting in England and their meeting at 
an up-country Australian station had done 
little to mar their close friendship. 

True, those same years had changed the 
silent and diffident Jack Heriot into a 
stalwart, self-reliant man of the world, but 
they were seemingly powerless to make any 
change in Dicky Anderson, whose good- 
natured face was as freckled and boyish as 
ever, and the laugh with which he greeted 
Heriot’s astonished—‘“ By Jove Dicky, that’s 
not all your luggage, is it?” was as cheery as 


of old, 
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“ Rather not, old man; I don’t travel, as 
a rule, with two saratogas and a_ bonnet- 
box !” 

“Then how on earth did you—— 

“Tt belongs to a lady,” said Dicky, coolly ; 
“there was no one to meet her, so I saw to 
her traps and took charge of her extremely 
pretty little self. She is going on to a place 
called Murray’s Corner, and———” 

“ Murray's Corner!” repeated Heriot, in 
tones of absolute amazement. “ Impossible ! 
No one lives at Murray’s Corner except an 
old curmudgeon, named Forrester. He is 
unmarried, sees no one, and is———” 

“ My pretty travelling companion’s uncle,” 
supplemented Dicky, with a grin. “ By the 
way, he was to have been down here to meet 
her, and drive her over to his homestead.” 

“Then he hasn’t come, Dicky, for there’s 
nothing but my own mare in the hcetel 
stables.” 

“ By Jove, Heriot, what on earth will the 
poor girl do? She can’t possibly put up in 
that shanty,” pointing to the ramshackle 
building dignified by the name of hotel, with 
its verandas filled with up-country stock- 
men and loungers of all sorts. 

“Out of the question,” Heriot was begin- 
ning, when he was interrupted by a quiet 
voice. 

“Oh, please, Mr. Anderson, have you any 
idea whether my uncle has arrived?” And 
a dainty vision in a white gown and sun-hat 
appeared at Anderson’s elbow, and gazed in 
appealing anxiety in Dicky’s freckled count- 
enance. 

“I’m afraid he hasn’t come yet, Miss 
Forrester ; at least, my friend Heriot says he 
hasn’t seen anything of him.” 

Dicky’s informal introduction of his friend 
was acknowledged by the girl with a grave 
little bow. 

“Then you know my uncle?” she said, 
and there was a decided ring of anxiety in 
her quiet voice. 

“ Well—er—er, I’m afraid I can’t say I 
know him very well; he has the next home 
stead to mine, certainly, but it’s about ten 
miles further up-country, and, of course 7 

“Ten miles!” echoed the girl, in evident 
consternation ; “then how far is it from here, 
please ?” 

“ About twenty-two miles, or thereabouts.” 

“Do you think I could hire a dog-cart to 
take me to Murray’s Corner ?” said the girl, 
anxiously. “I don’t think I should care to 
stay at the hotel,” with a little glance of dis- 
taste at the group of rough-looking loungers. 

“Oh, no, that would be quite out of the 
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question,” said Heriot, hastily ; “but don’t 
be anxious, Miss Forrester—you must come 
and have a cup of tea, and if your uncle does 
not turn up, Anderson and I will manage 
about driving you over.” 

Half an hour later Dicky Anderson and 
Jack Heriot were standing in the rear of the 
hotel in earnest consultation. 
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hammer-headed old roan between the shafts. 


prefer the hotel shandrydan 
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As long as he can get over the ground 

“Oh, yes, he can do that all right ; but, 
confound it, I wish the ouggy held three !” 

“So do I,” said Dicky, ruefully. “ How- 

ever, never mind, old chap ; I couldn’t drive 

Miss Forrester any way, because I shouldn’t 

know the way from Murray’s 

Corner to your place. I'll go 

on with the luggage as arranged, 

and I’ll expect you any time 
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“T think that’s about the best thing we 
can do, don’t you, Dicky ?—-unless, of course, 
you would care to drive the lady yourself.” 

“ That goes without saying, old man; but 
not behind that wicked -looking chestnut, 
thank you,” said Dicky, decidedly. 

“Oh, Firefly is as steady as old Time, 
if you know the way to take her,” said 
her master, stroking the mare’s glossy neck 
affectionately. 

“I daresay, but I think on the whole I 










THEN YOU KNOW MY UNCLE? 





SHE SAID.” 


between this and midnight. It will take 
you all your time to do the—what is it ?— 
thirty miles ?” 

““No-—no, twenty-seven or twenty-eight, at 


the outside, if I go round by Blue Point. 
Besides, Firefly goes like the wind, so be 
sure and tell Mrs. Patterson to have a good 
supper ready by about eleven o’clock. And— 
er— Dicky, you are good at all that sort of 
thing, so be sure and make it all right 
Let her under- 


with the little girl yonder. 
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stand that distances don’t count in Australia, 
and that it is nothing out of the way for me 
to drive her over ; and—and—oh, you know 
what I mean, don’t y5u, old chap?” 

“Yes,” said Dicky, with a grin, “I think I 
understand.” . 

It was like a dream to Helen Forrester to 
be driving for the first time through the bush, 
alone with this bronzed stranger, whose 
square chin and steady eyes were so full of 
quiet strength. It was a face to be trusted, 
the girl decided instinctively, and perhaps 
that accounted for the ease with which she 
was able to talk to Jack Heriot, as though 
she had known him years instead of hours. 

“And you say it is five years since 
you have seen your uncle? I daresay you 
are prepared for his being—er—er—rather 
changed ?” 
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“Changed !” echoed the girl, sadly; “ yes, 
there is no doubt about that. When he 
came to see me at school he was the dearest, 
cheeriest old uncle you could possibly 
imagine. All the girls fell in love with 
him on the spot, and quite envied me the 
prospect of going to keep house for him at 
Summerdale. That was the name of the 
lovely old manor-house in Warwickshire that 
Uncle George had decided to buy. You 
see, though he had lived most of his life in 
Australia, he declared the old country was, 
after all, the best place to end one’s days in. 
Then suddenly, while Uncle George was 
in Scotland, I had a letter saying he had 
changed his mind and had resolved to return 
to Australia.” 

“ And did he give you no reason for his 
change of plan ?” 

“He mever even came to say 
good - bye,” said the girl, with a 
suspicion of tears in her quiet voice ; 
“ and — and-— somehow he seemed 

to change all at once. 
Instead of his usual 
kind letters he sent me 
the shortest little notes 
in which he seemed to 
be trying to be affec- 
tionate. At first I 
could not understand 
it at all, and then I 
came to the conclusion 
he must be ill I 
begged him to let me 
come out to Australia, 
but he said I must 
finish my education 
first. That was four 
years ago, but this 
year I made up my 
mind I would come 
out and take care of 
him with or without 
his permission.” 
“But you don’t 
mean to say you 
came to this deci- 
sion without con- 
sulting your other 
relatives, Miss For- 
rester ?” 

“Uncle George 
is the only near 
relative I have in 
the world,” said 
the girl, sadly, 
“ and I knew that 
he was so un- 
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selfish that, if he thought it was better for 
me to remain in England, he would not let 
me come to Murray’s Corner however much 
he might want me. Of course, I knew it 
would be all right when I was here 

“Then you mean to say Mr. Forrester had 
no idea you were coming to Australia ?” said 
Jack Heriot, in some amazement. 

“ Not until I had 
actually landed. I 
came out with a 
school - friend and 
her mother as far 
as Sydney, and then 
I wired to Uncle 
George to meet me. 

Of course I knew 

it would be all 
right ; but perhaps 

it was rather stupid 

of me not to think 

that perhaps he 
would not get the 
telegram at once. 
However,” she con- 
tinued, gaily, “all’s 

well that ends well, 

and when Uncle 
George hears how 

kind both you and 

Mr. Anderson have 

been to me, he will 

be as grateful to 

you both as—as I 

am,” she added, 

with a little glance 

from her grey eyes 

that made Jack 
Heriot wish that 

the gables of 
Murray’s Corner 
just then appearing 
in sight were a 
hundred miles away 
instead of two. 

“Ts that really 
Murray’s Corner “ 
already?” said the 
girl; then some 
thing in the expression of her companion’s 
face made her add, hastily: “‘ You see, your 
horse goes so quickly that I could hardjy 
realize we had come so many miles.” 

“Nor I,” said Heriot, quietly, as he 
caught himself reflecting that grey was cer- 
tainly the prettiest colour for a woman’s eyes. 

In another moment the buggy was drawn 
up in front of the entrance of Murray’s 
Corner. The house looked inhospitable 
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enough, with its closed @oors and curtainless 
windows, and Jack Heriot had to knock 
several times before the door was opened by 
an elderly woman of somewhat slatternly 
appearance. 

“Ts it the masther you’re wanting, sorr?” 
she said, in the strong brogue of County 
Cork. “Shure and he’s away in Sydney for 


a couple of days.” 
“Uncle George away ?” stammered Helen 


MASTHERK YOU RE WANTING! SHE SAID 


Forrester ; “ then he didn’t get my telegram ?” 

“ Divil a bit, miss. It’s lyin’ on the dining- 
room mantelpiece this moment.” 

* But but I’m his niece, Helen 
Forrester, you know. I suppose my 
room—— 

“Oh, Mrs. Sullivan will see to that, I’m 
sure,” said Heriot, slipping something into 
the woman’s palm. 

“Shure and everything will be ready in 
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the south room directly, miss, if ye’ll just 
walk into the dining-room while I get ye a 
bit of supper. Ye'll be afther wanting some- 
thing too, sorr, after your long drive, and— 
Mike, ye spalpeen, see to the gentleman’s 
horse,” she added, in an audible aside. 

Under pretence of seeing Firefly attended 
to himself, Jack Heriot followed Mrs. 
Sullivan into the kitchen, where the Irish- 
woman was already beginning rapid prepara- 
tions for supper. 

“Are you quite sure your master didn’t 
expect Miss Forrester?” he questioned, 
anxiously. 

“Divil a bit, sorr ; lasteways, he said 
nothing to me about it; but then the 
masther’s not one to kill himself wid talkin’.” 

“No, I suppose not,” said Heriot ; 
“though I believe he is very fond of his 
niece.” 

“Shure and she’s the sort of young lady 
that wouldn’t make that a very difficult task, 
I’m thinkin’,” said the Irishwoman, with a 
shrewd glance at Heriot that made his 
bronzed cheek flush a little as he said, 
laughing : 

*“*[’m sure she has fallen into good hands, 
and that you will look after her till Mr. 
Forrester’s return.” 

“T’ll do that, sorr, never fear,” said the 
Irishwoman ; “for she’s a swate young 
creature, and that’s a fact.” 

This was a sentiment which Jack Heriot 
most heartily indorsed, as he stood beside 
the white-gowned figure an hour later waiting 
for Firefly to be brought round. 

“This is not good-bye, but az revoir,” said 
the girl, holding out her hand. “When 
Uncle George comes home he will be able to 
thank both you and Mr. Anderson for all 
your kindness far, far better than I could 
hope to do.” 

“T doubt it,” said Heriot, looking down at 
the little hand lying in his broad palm, and 
which he seemed quite to have forgotten to 
restore to its owner. 

“Oh, but you don’t know Uncle George,” 
said the girl, gently withdrawing her hand ; 
“he’s the dearest, kindest old man in the 
world.” 

“Then you are not afraid to remain here 
all alone ?” 

“Oh, no,” said the girl, gaily; “it’s only 
for two days, and besides, you forget 
Mrs. Sullivan: I’m sure she’s a dear, kind 
old soul.” 

“Yes, I believe she is; but if you should 
be in any trouble or difficulty, just send one 
of the men over to Heriot’s Ford—that’s the 
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name of my homestead, you know—and 
either Anderson or I will ride over.” 

“Thank you,” said the girl, simply ; then 
she added, with a little laugh, “but Uncle 
George will be home in a couple of days, 
you know, and then—oh, well, perhaps I 
had better confess it at once: he spoils me 
dreadfully.” 

“I don’t wonder at it,” said Heriot, 
aud:ciously, with a look that sent a quick 
wave of colour into the girl’s cheeks. 

Five minutes later he was seated behind 
Firefly straining his eyes to catch a last 
glimpse of the slender, white-gowned figure 
that looked so strangely out of place on the 
threshold of Murray’s Corner. 


IIL. 


“ A PENNY for your thoughts, old man.” 

No answer. 

“ Twopence —sixpence. Come, I’m sure 
that’s an offer-———” 

“Which only a comparative millionaire 
like yourself, Dicky, would dream of offering 
for an absolutely valueless commodity.” 

“Comparative millionaire yourself,” said 
Dicky. 

“1 wish I were,” answered Heriot, with 
something that sounded suspiciously like a 
sigh. 

“ Rubbish, old chap; you know you 
wouldn’t exchange your life here, with every- 
thing that a reasonable man can want, for 
all the so-called pleasures of my globe- 
trotting existence.” 

“ Perhaps not, Dicky ; still, there are some 
things a man might like. By the way, I 
suppose you rode over to Murray’s Corner?” 

Dicky nodded. 

“ Any news of Forrester’s return ?” 

“ Nothing ; except a line to Mrs. Sullivan, 
giving no address, but saying he would 
probably be back before the end of the 
week. By Jove, Heriot, I feel awfully sorry 
for that little girl. She’s been in that dismal 
hole for a whole week now, with nothing to 
look forward to but the return of that 
precious uncle. I can’t help thinking she’s 
in for rather a big dose of disappointment, if 
Uncle George is anything like the flattering 
portrait you have drawn of him.” 

“ He certainly is a surly beggar enough,” 
said Heriot, thoughtfully, “ but he must be 
fond of the little girl. In fact, I hardly 
see——” 

“ How any fellow could help it, eh, old 
man?” said Dicky, with a quick glance at 
his friend’s face outlined against the thick 
foliage that covered the veranda. 
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‘The two men smoked in silence for a few 
moments, broken only by those mysterious 
night sounds that haunt the Australian bush. 

“By the way, don’t you think you 
could ride over to-morrow to Murray’s 
Corner with that packet of magazines I got 
by the Europe mail?” continued Dicky. 
“Of course Miss Forrester appreciated my 


visit yesterday ; but I fancy she could do 
with a little variety in the person of the 
visitor. You needn’t blush, old chap ; of 


ourse I don’t profess to have a look in when 
t is a case of Heriot, Dicky Anderson, and a 
woman,” and the laugh with which Dicky 
pointed this sally was perhaps not quite as 
mirthful as usual. 

“Don’t be an 





ass, Dicky,” said 
Jack Heriot, 
quietly, “as if 
by Jove! What 
is that ? Sounds 
uncommonly like 
i. horse,’ and 
Jack Heriot 
sprang to his feet 
ind listened in- 
tently, his blue 
eyes fixed on the 
little strip of road 
visible from the 
veranda. 

“T can’t hear 
anything,” said 
Dicky, lazily. 
“What a restless 
beggar you are, 
Heriot ; why can’t 
you smoke your 


pipe in peace 
like—— by Jove, 
it is a_ horse, 


though! I wonder 
who can be riding 
through the bush 
at this time of 
night, especially 
at such a pace. 
Good heavens, 
Heriot, it’s a 
woman!” as the 
came tear- 
ing down the strip 
of moonlit road 
and revealed a 
woman’s  flutter- 
ing skirts. 

sut Jack Heriot 
was already out of 
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ear-shot. Dicky saw him seize the horse’s 
bridle and hold out his arms, and in another 
moment he was mounting the veranda steps, 
one arm supporting a girl, who seemed half- 
fainting with fatigue. Her hair was loose, 
and fell in thick masses round her shoulders, 
and the grey eyes were dilated with terror as 
she sank with a little, choking cry into the 
nearest chair. 

“Good heavens, Miss Forrester, what is 
the matter?” Dicky was beginning, when he 
was interrupted by Heriot’s imperious— 

“Fetch some brandy, Dicky, and don’t talk.” 

The girl lay back in her chair, looking 
very tired and white, and as Heriot stooped 


“ HERIOT STOOPED TO ARKANGE A CUSHION BEHIND HER HEAD, 
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to arrange a cushion behind her head a little 
wandering night breeze blew a tress of her 
brown hair across his lips. For a moment 
the man’s strong hand trembled like a 
‘woman’s, but the voice in which he bade her 
drink the contents of the glass Dicky had 
procured was as quiet and steady as usual. 

“T can’t! I really can’t!” the girl was 
beginning, when something in the expression 
of Heriot’s face made her take the glass and 
drink its contents, with the docility of a child. 

“That's right,” said Dicky, approvingly. 
“Now, Miss Forrester, you can tell us all 
about it. Has Mr. Forrester come back 
from Sydney yet ?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, in a tense, low voice ; 
“the man who calls himself Forrester of 
Murray’s Corner returned to-day.” 

“Calls himself Forrester?” repeated 
Heriot and Dicky Anderson, simultaneously ; 
“then you mean-——” 

“That he is not Uncle George at all ; that 
he is a stranger, an impostor, who for some 
purpose of his own has been masquerading 
in his letters to me as Uncle George.” 

“But are you sure there is no mistake, 
Miss Forrester?” said Heriot. 

“ Quite sure,” said the girl; “ but I will tell 
you about it,” she added, trying hard to 
suppress the tremor in her voice. “ This 
afternoon Mrs. Sullivan received a telegram 
saying her master was returning to-night, but 
that she need not send to meet him, as he 
was bringing a new horse from Sydney, which 
he would ride home. I made up my mind 
that it would be delightful to go as far as 
Blue Point and meet Uncle George myself. 
So I got Mike to saddle Uncle George’s bay 
and set off.” 

“ Alone?” interposed Heriot, anxiously. 

“Oh, yes; I knew my way to Blue Point, 
having gone several times with Mike.” 

“ But Forrester’s bay has a mouth like—— 

“Oh, yes, he pulled a great deal, but I had 
been taught to ride by Uncle George, so I 
was all right,” said the girl, simply. “I had 
got half-way to Blue Point when I saw a man 
riding towards me whom I took to be Uncle 
George. It was very foolish of me, of course, 
but I waved my handkerchief and then rode 
as fast as I could to meet him. It was only 
when I was within a few yards of him that I 
realized that the man was a perfect stranger. 
He took off his hat as I came up and said 
something about the unexpected pleasure of 
meeting a lady—and—and then I saw he 
wasn’t really a gentleman. Of course, I was 
annoyed with myself for having mistaken 
such a man for Uncle George, so I murmured 
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something vague about having expected to 
meet Mr. Forrester, and was riding past him 
as quickly as possible, when he laid his hand 
on my bridle. 

“«Then we are both in luck’s way,’ he 
said, ‘for I am Forrester of Murray’s 
Corner.’ 

“*VYou, you are—Mr. Forrester,’ I re- 
peated, stupidly, and I was just going to say 
something about Uncle George when I 
caught an expression on the man’s face that 
frightened me; so I said something about 
having been at school with his niece, who I 
understood had come to live with him at 
Murray’s Corner. 

“* Ah, my niece,’ he said. ‘ Yes, the dear 
little girl had some quixotic notion of coming 
out to cheer my solitude, but I thought it 
best for her to remain in Europe—for the 
present, at any rate. Had I known that she 
was possessed of such a charming friend ; 
and then he smiled a horrid smile that 
showed a scar right across his cheek and— 
and—well, I don’t know quite what I said, 
but I got away, and galloped off as quickly 
as I could. And when I looked back he 
was still standing with his horse reined across 
the road, smiling and waving his hand. I 
was so afraid that he would follow me that I 
took the first cross-path I came to and rode 
on regardless of where it led me. It was 
only when I got to the group of blue gum 
trees by the spring that I recollected your 
having pointed it out as being the road leed- 
ing to your homestead. Do you remember ?” 
turning to Jack Heriot. 

“ T remember,” acquiesced Heriot, quietly. 

“So I rode on, following the road, but it 
seemed a very, very long way, and then it 
got dark and I was frightened, and thought I 
had lost my way till I caught sight of a light, 
and I knew I must be near a homestead, and 
then you came to meet me, and I knew that 
I was safe,” concluded the girl, simply. And 
there was such absolute trust in her grey eyes 
as she looked at Heriot, that Dicky Anderson 
stifled a little sigh before he said, with his 
usual cheerfulness :— 

“Tt was uncommonly clever of you to find 
your way here all alone, Miss Forrester, and 
you may trust Heriot and your humble 
servant to get to the bottom of this business. 
The first thing would be, of course, to find 
where your Uncle George is at present, and 
the next, to discover the reason for this 
chap’s impersonation of him.” 

“I suppose you don’t happen to have a 
photograph of your uncle?” said Heriot. _ 

“Oh, yes, I have several; but they are in 








my room at Murray’s Corner, and—stay, I 
have a small one in this locket ”—detaching 
it from her chain as she spoke, and laying it 
in Heriot’s palm. 

Dicky Anderson leant forward to examine 
the portrait, but Heriot’s fingers closed over 
it, as he said, in a curiously even voice :— 

“All right, Dicky, we can examine the 
portrait later; in the meantime, Miss For- 
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rester must be awfully tired, so, if you will 
call one of the men to look after the horse, 
[ will see Mrs. Patterson and ask her to 
prepare Miss Forrester’s room.” 





“Good God! Heriot, it’s that poor old 
chap who was murdered at Strathcona !” 

[he two men were seated in Heriot’s den, 
the lamplight falling on Helen Forrester’s 
locket, which lay open on the table between 
them. 
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“Then you recognise the likeness ?” said 
Heriot, quietly. 

“ Likeness?” echoed Dicky Anderson. 
“Why, it’s the poor old chap himself as we 
found him that day on the links at Strath- 
cona.” 

“Then, if Mr. Forrester was murdered 
five years ago, who is the man masquerading 
as Miss Forester’s uncle?” 





THEN YOU RECOGNISE THE LIKENESS?’ SAID HERIOT.” 


“The murderer?” said Dicky, concisely ; 
“that red-headed chap.” 

“ But the owner of Murray’s Corner hasn’t 
red hair— 

“There is such a thing as hair dye,” 
suggested Dicky. “ Anyway, black or red, 
beard or no beard, I'll undertake to recognise 
that scoundrel anywhere.” 

“Good,” said Heriot. “ But, I say, Dicky, 
old man, we must manage things as quietly 
as possible—for Helen’s sake.” 
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Dicky Anderson smiled a curious little 
smile at Heriot’s unconscious use of the girl’s 
Christian name, as he said, quietly, “ Yes, I 
understand.” 

The pale light of dawn was just faintly 
visible above the horizon as Jack Heriot and 
Dicky Anderson saddled their horses and 
rode at a steady gallop down the road to 
Blue Point. 

The two men were silent for some time, 
each occupied with his own thoughts and 
heedless of the myriad sounds of awakening 
life in the bush around them. 

“That’s your road, Dicky,” said Heriot, 
presently ; “keep straight on, and you will 
come to the police-station just about half a 
mile this side of the village. When you 
have got your men, ride like the dickens. The 
chances are that scoundrel will have got the 
start of us by an hour or two, and we shall 
need the other chaps to spread as far over 
the bush as possible.” 

“ All right,” said Dicky ; “ but, I say, old 
chap, it’s a bit risky your going over there 
by yourself. I don’t suppose that scoundrel 
would stick at anything, and ii 

“Oh, I’m all right,” said Heriot, coolly ; 
“au revoir, Dicky,” and the two men 
galloped away in opposite directions. 

IV. 
“ An’ is it you, sorr? Och, thin, the saints 
be praised, for I’ve been lookin’ for ye this 
hour an’ more,” said Mrs. Sullivan, as Heriot 
rode up to the door of Murray’s Corner. 
“ And are ye quite sure Miss Helen is safe, 
sorr ?” 

“ Quite—why ?” 

“Och, an’ it’s been a terrible night,” said 
Mrs. Sullivan, pushing back the dishevelled 
hair from her forehead. ‘ When the master 
came home and I asked if he had met his 
swate niece, Miss Helen, shure ye’d have 
thought he was going stark staring mad. 
He strode up and down the room for all the 
world like a wild baste in a cage, swearing 
all the time till I was frightened out of my 
siven sinses. And then all at once he grew 
quiet and towld me to bring some food at 
once, and whin I brought in the thray he 
was busy writing a letter. 

“Tell Mike to saddle the roan at once, 
and give this to Mr. Heriot when he calls 
to-morrow,’ says he, and his voice was quite 
quiet. 

“* Shure, and ye’ll not be going away again 
to-night, sorr?’ says I; but divil a word did 
he answer, only he turns his eyes on me and 
they was blazing like live coals. I went out 
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of the room as quickly as I could to escape 
the sight of them, and five, or it may be ten, 
minutes afther that I heard his horse gallopin’ 
away as though the divil himself were behind 
him.” 

“ And the letter?” queried Jack Heriot. 

“ Here it is, sorr.” 

Heriot tore open the envelope and hastily 
scanned the hurried scrawl. “You are 
mistaken if you suppose that the game is 
up,” it ran. “True, you have scored one 
trick—or, rather, that pretty little girl has 
done so for herself. It only remains to be 
seen who is to have the rest. I flatter 
myself that with several good cards in the 
shape of most of the late Mr. Forrester’s 
securities changed into good Bank of 
England notes, I have as good a chance 
of the odd trick as anyone. It’s not the 
first time I have been within an ace of losing, 
and have won all the same. Besides, it 
happens to be my lead, and I flatter myself 
it will be a difficult one to follow.” 

As Heriot came to the end of this strange 
effusion there was the sound of horses’ hoofs 
coming down the road. Hastily crushing 
the letter into his pocket he galloped to meet 
Anderson and his escort. 

“Only three men, Dicky?” he said, 
sharply ; “why, man alive, we shall never 
find him 4 

“He is found already,” 
quietly. 

“ Found ?” echoed Heriot. 

“Yes, at the cross roads between this and 
Blue Point. He must have been riding 
almost in a bee line for the railway when his 
horse fell in getting over a gully. The man 
must have broken his neck even before the 
horse rolled over him. Well, after all, it’s 
the easiest way out of it for him, I suppose ; 
but I wish we had some proof——” 

Jack Heriot silently held out the crumpled 
letter. 

“The scoundrel was right,” said Dicky, 
quietly, when he had finished reading it—“ he 
certainly chose a lead which none of us can 
follow—at present, at any rate.” 





said Dicky, 


“ Jack,” said Mrs. Heriot, laying down her 
sewing for a moment, “do you know that 
to-day is the 31st of October ?” 

“The 31st of October, is it? Well, little 
wife, and what then?” interrogated Heriot, 
lazily. 

“Don’t you remember, it is just seven 
years to-day since you rode over to Murray’s 
Corner and found that dreadful man——” 

“Try to forget it, dear,” said Heriot, 
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tenderly, laying his bronzed hand for a 
moment on his wife’s white fingers, “and 
think only of what the years have brought 
us since then. By the way, where is the 
chick ?” 

“I’m here, dad,” said a clear little voice 
at his elbow, and little five-year-old Nell 
Heriot climbed on to her father’s knee, laid 
her soft little lips for a moment to his 
bronzed cheek, and then slid once more to 
her feet. 

“ Well, littie eel, and where are you off to 
now ?” said Jack Heriot, laughing. 

“T’m going to Uncle Dick,” said the child, 


promptly. 
“What? And leave dad all alone?” 
“But Uncle Dick is a visitor,” said 


the child, seriously ; “and—and—you've 
got mother, you know.” With which un- 


answerable argument the little maid trotted 
off. 
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THE SCOUNDREL WAS RIGHT,’ SAID DICKY, QUIETLY.” 


“Uncle Dicky,” said she, five minutes 
later, “I want to ask you a question, please. 
What does it mean to be ‘ within an ace’ of 
anything ?” 

“Tt means,” said Dicky Anderson, laying 
aside his newspaper, and gazing into the 
clear, childish eyes that were so like another 
pair of eyes he knew; “it means, Nell, dear, 
to want something very, very much—to think 
you have it almost in your grasp—and then 
to lose it.” 

“TI see,” said the child, thoughtfully ; 
“that’s what the stockrider meant when he 
said he was within an ace of getting me a 
lovely blue bird. He gave me a baby rabbit 
instead ; but it can’t sing, and—and it’s not 
quite the same as getting the thing one 
wanted at first, is it, Uncle Dick?” 

“ No,” said Dicky Anderson, thoughtfully. 
“You're right, Nell, dear ; it’s not quite the 
same thing, after all.” 





Where “ Long Tom” Was 


By M. 





NE gloomy, murky, and de- 
spondingly wet morning, when 
the present year was still in its 
babyhood, we found ourselves 
within the vigilantly guarded 
portals of Messrs. Schneider 
and Company’s famous Metallurgical Works 
at Creus6t—-the second largest and most 
important in the world. Nay, Creusdét has 
well earned the right to be termed “The 
World’s Iron Metropolis.” 

Strangers are permitted to visit the works, 
with the exception of the Artillery Depart- 
ment, in parties of ten to twenty, but only 
under the escort of a guide provided by the 
company and at the hours of 9 a.m. and 
2p.m. The visit is strictly limited to two 
hours, and a second visit by the same party 
is prohibited. We were happily exempt from 
these restrictions, as we had a special permit. 
After signing our names in the register 
we were conducted from the porter’s lodge, 
along passages, down steps, through the 
counting - house, and into the manager’s 
room, and duly provided with a guide. 

“The works cover three miles of ground,” 
said our cicerone, “so you will not be able 
to see it all in one day.” 

Many and wonderful were the sights we 
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witnessed, and every hour of that day I 
regretted I had not insured my life before 
leaving London. We had to pick our way 
carefully to avoid accidents, and such little 
obstacles as sheets of red-hot iron, or a few 
hundred rails in the same condition ; to hop 
nimbly aside to avoid trains, that came from 
all directions at once, and seemed as much 
at home inside the workshops as out. Loaded 
with cubes of steel at a white heat, and 
weighing several tons, they nonchalantly 
steamed along, spreading waves of heat as 
they passed, the metal fuming and hissing as 
the rain fell upon it in the open. 

With a “Pardon” the guide suddenly 
dragged us aside, to make room for a strange 
procession. Half-a-dozen men in scanty 
raiment dashed past us drawing long-handled 
trucks, containing huge, shapeless masses of 
red-hot metal just raked from the mouth of a 
furnace. They had no time for pause, or 
even for a “ By your leave.” We followed 
in their—distant—wake, and saw the trucks 
empty their contents near what seemed to be 
a series of caverns, guarded by men in leather 
breeches, and wearing metal veils. With 
long forks they pushed the metal into the 
caverns, where huge hammers flattened it and 
thrust it out; again and again it was pushed 
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back, each time emerging 
more shapely, until finally 
it was of the required 
dimensions. 

From building to build- 
ing we wandered. In some 
the heat was — well, con- 
siderably more than tropical, 
and instead of rain we were 
treated to showers of sparks. 
Then outside, into rain, 
mud, and fog, and into 
another building, with a 
temperature borrowed from 
the North Pole, where we 
saw stacks of metal, polished 
and cold; noiseless ma- 
chinery punching holes, or 
cutting off great hunks of 
metal as gently as if they 
were cutting cake. It was 
all weird, uncanny, and 
desolate, for the few work- 
men were in miniature loco- 
motives overhead, directing 
and ordering those demon 
machines with many myste- 
rious valves and wheels. 

The next workshop was 
a distinct contrast, being 
the aciéries for the fabri- 
cation of steel by the 
Bessemer process. Here 
man’s inventive genius had 
converted the most dan- 
gerous element into a useful 
servitor, feeding its fury 
only to make it work more 
efficiently, measuring its 
passion only to restrain and 
utilize it at will. A single 
tongue of flame let loose 
could have licked half-a- 
dozen of its puny masters 
out of existence, leaving but 
little trace behind. 

We witnessed a superb 
display of fireworks. Huge 
cauldrons were uncovered 
and their contents in- 
spected, which in return for 
such attention belched out 
flames with a roar and a 
fury that were grand at a 
safe distance. Fire climbed 
the tall chimneys and 
played outside, illuminating 
the town from end to end; 
while waggons rumbled in 
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PANORAMA OF THE CREUSOT WORKS. 


from the adjacent mines 
with coal to satisfy its vora- 
cious appetite. The daily 
consumption of coal is 300 
waggons, making a total of 
121,000 tons per annum, 
two-thirds of which is im- 
ported—chiefly from Eng- 
land. In addition to this 
200,000 tons of coke are 
also consumed, 2,800,000 
cubic métres of gas, and 
3,600,000 cubic métres of 
water. 

The iron mines of the 
company employ 2,000 men, 
the coal mines 5,000, the 
furnaces 700, the steel works 
800, the forges 2,700, the 
machinery works 2,800, and 
the locomotives, etc., 1,500. 
Altogether, 15,500 work- 
men, and not including the 
clerical staff, porters, watch- 
men, messengers, etc. 

The extensive artillery 
works were constructed in 
1888 ; before that period 
this department of work was 
carried on in the general 
machine shops. These 
workshops are very large, 
light, and fully equipped 
with all the latest machinery. 
The guns are brought here 
from the forge, and pass 
through different depart- 
ments to be turned, bored, 
polished, grooved, and 
mounted with the greatest 
care and accuracy, accord- 
ing to plans. ‘The steel to 
be employed in gun-making 
is of the finest quality, and 
before it is sent to the 
workshops it is submitted 
to the severest tests. 

Here we found cannons 
to right of us, cannons to 
left of us, cannons behind, 
and cannons before; _for- 
tunately, they did nof volley 
and thunder, or this article 
would not have been written 
for THE STRAND MaGa- 
ZINE. 

It is fashionable now, I 
believe, to jot down one’s 
impression of any notable 
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scene or event. Mark Twain has saved me 
that trouble ; he has so accurately and ably 
expressed my feeling while visiting this par- 
ticular department in the Creusot Works, 
that I cannot do better than quote his 
words :— 

“Tf the bubble reputation can be obtained 
only at the cannon’s mouth I am willing to 
go there for it — provided the cannon is 
empty. If it is loaded, my immortal and 
inflexible purpose is to get over the fence 
and go home.” 

Even when unloaded there is a vindictive 
look about a cannon that prevents your 
getting on familiar terms with it. You lean 
in a seemingly careless attitude, resting your 
hand on the base of its long, lean neck, 
when suddenly it swings round, and with its 
one eye stares you in the face in a most objec- 
tionable manner, as if it wondered whether 
you were worth powder and shot or not. 

After a shock of that kind it was difficult 
to absorb the voluble explanations of our 
guide, who dilated on the beauty of this gun, 
the deadly properties of another, and of what 
it coudd do when given a chance ; then his 
description was interlarded with such terms 
as “bolsters, jackets, slides, pivots, centi- 
métres, and millimétres,” sufficient to make 
any brain reel, especially when the cannon, 
still with head in air, seemed to leer in the 
most impudent fashion. 


TURNING A BIG GUN. 
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As we traversed these great workshops we 
learnt from our guide that any of the guns 
shown us—from the great monsters intended 
for coast or fortress defence only, corre- 
sponding, I presume, to our 80 and roo ton 
guns, to the vicious-looking 15-centimétre 
50-calibre quick-firing gun, or the beautifully 
finished little 37-millimétre (1 7-16in.) quick 
firer, the wonderful handiness of which 
excited our admiration— could be manu- 
factured, complete in every detail and fit for 
immediate service, in less time than a corre- 
sponding weapon could be produced by any 
other gun factory in existence. 

The company have supplied guns to every 
country in the world with the exception of 
England and Germany. They undertake 
contracts for foreign Governments to supply 
guns, projectiles, and ammunition, but the 
former only are manufactured at Creusot. 

It was not until 1870 that gun-making was 
attempted by Messrs. Schneider, their first 
experiment being the mitrailleuse used in the 
Franco-German War with fair success. 
Before this period the old-fashioned cast-iron 
cannon had been replaced, first by bronze 
and then by steel guns; smooth bores had 
been thrown aside in favour of rifled 
weapons ; and muzzle-loaders in favour of 
breech - loaders, both in small arms and 
artillery. And keeping abreast or in advance 
of all these changes, the firm became famous 
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as makers of the finest and most up-to-date 
modern steel ordnance. 

One of the most powerful and deadly guns 
constructed at Creusét is the “Long Tom ” 
of Boer fame, which carries up to 15 kilo- 
metres (about nine miles). 

“How and where did the Boers get their 
guns?” we asked a member of the firm, a 
few days later. 

“The Republics of the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State had secured their guns 
and their rifles in 1895, buying their war 
material nearly everywhere,” 
was the reply. “ Thus they 
acquired guns from the 
Creusét group, Norden- 
felt, and Maxim; but we 
supplied nearly three- 
quarters, especially the 75, 
120, and 155 guns of field 
and fortress artillery. Alto- 
gether, the number of 
modern guns in their 
possession must be esti- 
mated at not less than 
ninety.” 

“ And projectiles ?” 

“Well, you see, they 
foresaw the possibility of 
the English fleet cutting 
them off from the outer 
world, so they provided 
themselves with a large 
quantity of projectiles — 
500 per pitce. We also 
sent out with the guns and 
material an instructor to 
teach manewuvre and to — promal 
keep the guns in order. 

“His name? M. Fleche. No, he has not 
yet returned.” 

“What about your present orders. for the 
l'ransvaal ?” we asked. 

“Ah, you want to know too much. I will 
answer that question next year.” 

But to return to the works and our patient 
guide. We saw the space allotted to the 
lrench guns, and were informed that they 
were always finished and mounted in the 
Government arsenals. We noticed two 
Japanese gentlemen, paper and pencil in 
hand, in earnest converse with one of the 
foremen. “ Are they here out of curiosity to 
see the works?” 

“No, they are here with orders for war- 
ships and guns for their Government. We 
have several foreign missions at Creus6t just 
now, Russian, Servian, Roumanian, and 
Japanese.” 
Vol. xix.—63. 
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When a foreign Government wishes to order 
guns, ships, or locomotives, they send their 
plans in charge of one or two experts, whose 
duty it is to superintend their own orders. 
On no pretence whatever is a foreign engineer 
allowed in the works. The men employed 
are all French, and, taken altogether, are far 
superior in appearance and manner to the 
ordinary ouvrier. They work twelve hours a 
day, and are not permitted to leave the 
premises between the hour of their arrival 
and the closing of the works in the evening. 
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A BORING-SHED. 
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We were particularly struck with their 
refined faces, colourless, but as if carved out 
of fine ivory. Considering the number of 
hands employed, accidents are comparatively 
rare, and the diseases they suffer from are 
mostly heart and nervous complaints. They 
are paid by piecework ; and according to 
their ability at a minimum daily wage, to 
which is added the profits of the piece- 
work. 

At the beginning of 1897 Messrs. Schneider 
acquired the ordnance department’ of the 
Société des Forges et Chantiers de la Médi- 
terranée. This department is worked with 
Creusét and the polygon of Hoc with that 
of Villedieu, under the able management 
of M. Canet, the great French gun designer 
and constructor, under the title of Services 
de l’Artillerie. This enormous Schneider- 
Canet combination, which will soon be 
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further enlarged, has made the artillery 
department of Creusét one of the most 
important in the world, and a serious rival 
to Krupp and Armstrong in the production 
of war material. 

The guns that have been already con- 
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structed show the steady progress of the firm 
since the date mentioned. The more recent 
type of quick-firing guns, made of steel 


throughout, are the 47-millimétre 60-calibre 
high power, which is specially suited for naval 
service on board ships of limited tonnage, as 
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it can be fired point-blank up toa distance of 
1,000 métres ; and the action of the breech- 
lock is almost instantaneous. Another gun in 


great demand is the 1o-centimétre 45-calibre 
quick-firing, with special mechanism for train- 


ing the gun. The 12-centimétre 45-calibre 
quick-firing is another favourite, a large 
number of this type having been ordered for 
Portugal for the armament of new cruisers. 
The Spanish Government selected a 14- 
centimétre 45-calibre gun for their navy. 
These are so mounted as to limit the recoil, 
and to insure quick and automatic return. 


WORKSHOP, | Photograph. 

For very rapid firing, which can be effected 
by one single gunner, the 15-centimétre 
45-calibre is almost perfect ; it possesses all 
the improvements carried out for the 
Schneider-Canet quick-firing guns, and the 
fuse can be fired by percussion or by 
electricity. 

A few yards from the artillery shops is 
situated the Villedieu proving-ground, electri- 
cally lit. This polygon is fully equipped for 
all kinds of tests. Twenty guns of varying 
calibres are kept permanently mounted there ; 
gun tubes are tested by firing from them a 
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THE TESTING-GROUND. 
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gunpowder charge placed between two pro- 
jectiles. Mountain and field guns pass 
through firing tests before they leave the 
works ; also siege and garrison carriages and 
gun mountings and turrets—a careful record 
being kept of all these tests. 

The firing staff, by means of mirrors, are 
enabled to witness, without danger, the result 
of various tests. Some of the firing plat 
forms for field and mountain artillery are 
paved with stone, while others are grass 
grown. A hill bounding the polygon on 
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one side is known as the “ Mountain of 
Bullets,” because at one time the cannons 
tried there discharged their projectiles into 
its side. 

In addition to the Villedieu proving-ground 
at Creusét Messrs. Schneider have a polygon 
at Havre, at the mouth of the Seine, prin 
cipally used for testing naval guns, and an- 
other at Tancarville for long - range firing 
tests. 

There have been three generations of 
Schneiders at Creusot. M. Eugene Schneider, 
the present director of the works, is the 
grandson of the founder. Still quite a 
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young man, he is a born organizer, and a 
very clever business man. The town is 
practically Schneiderville built, kept up and 
ruled by the company, and the dwellings of 
the workmen and the other buildings erected 
for their comfort and pleasure are models of 
what can be done to elevate workmen and 
to make them independent and contented. 
The population is 32,000. 

Guns of the Schneider-Canet system include 
all the types and calibres used for ships, coast 
and garrison defences, and for field service and 
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siege operations. ‘The guns of the Schneider 
Canet system are now in use in all the fol 
lowing countries : France, Denmark, Turkey, 
Argentina, Russia, Greece, Holland, Spain, 
Uruguay, Switzerland, Japan, Mexico, Por 
tugal, China, Transvaal, Sweden, Roumania, 
Chili, Hayti, Norway, Servia, Morocco, 
Brazil, and the Dominican Republic. 

We shall always remember with pleasure 
the time we spent among the Creusot guns, 
although before our departure we imagined 
we could hear “in tones of thunder the 
diapason of the cannonade” and “the blast 
of war’s great organ shake the sky.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
NO PLACE LIKE HOME! 


gAY thy head long survive !” 
said Fakrash, by way of 
salutation, as he stepped 
through the archway. 

“You're very good,” said 
whose anger had 
aimost evaporated in the relief of the Jinnee’s 
unexpected return, “but I don’t think any 
head can survive this sort of thing long.” 

“Art thou content with this dwelling I 
have provided for thee ?” inquired the Jinnee, 
glancing around the stately hall with per- 
ceptible complacency. 

It would have been positively brutal to say 
how very far from contented he felt, so 
Horace could only mumble that he had never 
been lodged like that before in all his life. 

“Tt is far below thy deserts,” Fakrash 
observed, graciously. “ And were thy friends 
amazed at the manner of their entertainment?” 

“They were,” said Horace. 

“A sure method of preserving friends is to 
feast them with liberality,” remarked the 
Jinnee. 

This was rather more than Horace’s tem- 
per could stand. ‘“ You were kind enough 
to provide my friends with such a feast,” 
he said, “that they'll never come Aere again.” 

“How so? Were not the meats choice 
and abounding in fatness? Was not the 
wine sweet, and the sherbet like unto per- 
fumed snow ?” 





“Oh, everything was--er—as nice as 
possible,” said Horace. “ Couldn’t have 


been better.” 

“Yet thou sayest that thy friends will 
return no more—for what reason ?” 

** Well, you see,” explained Horace, reluc- 
tantly, “ there’s such a thing as doing people 
too well. I mean, it isn’t everybody that 
appreciates Arabian cooking. But they 
might have stood that. It was the dancing 
girl that did for me ” 

“T commanded that a houri, lovelier than 
the full moon, and graceful as a young 
gazelle, should appear for the delight of thy 
guests.” 

“She came,” said Horace, gloomily. 

“Acquaint me with that which hath 
occurred-—for I perceive plainly that some- 
thing hath fallen out contrary to thy desires.” 
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“Well,” said Horace, “if it had been 
a bachelor party, there would have been no 
harm in the houri ; but, as it happened, two 
of my guests were ladies, and they—well, 
they not unnaturally put a wrong construction 
on it all.” 

“Verily,” exclaimed the Jinnee, “thy 
words are totally incomprehensible to me.” 

*T don’t know what the custom may be 
in Arabia,” said Horace, “ but with us it is 
not usual for a man to engage a houri to 
dance after dinner to amuse the lady he is 
proposing to marry. It’s the kind of atten- 
tion she’d be most unlikely to appreciate.” 

“Then was one of thy guests the damsel 
whom thou art seeking to marry?” 

“She was,” said Horace, “and the other 
two were her father and mother... From 
which you may imagine that it was not 
altogether agreeable for me when your gazelle 
threw herself at my feet and hugged my 
knees and declared that I was the light of 
her eyes. Of course, it all meant nothing— 
it’s probably the conventional behaviour for 
a gazelle, and I’m not reflecting upon her in 
the least. But, in the circumstances, it was 
compromising.” 

“T thought,” said Fakrash, “that thou 
assured’st me that thou wast not contracted 
to any di msel ?” 

“T think I only said that there was no one 
whom I would trouble you to procure as a 
wife for me,” replied Horace; “I certainly 
was engaged—though, after this evening, my 
engagement is at an end—unless . . . . that 
reminds me, do you happen to know whether 
there really za; an inscription on the seal of 
your bottle, and what it said?” 

“T know naught of any inscription,” said 
the Jinnee; “ bring me the seal that I may 
see it.” 

“T haven’t got it by me at this moment,” 
said Horace ; “I lent it to my friend—the 
father of this young lady I told you of. You 
see, Mr. Fakrash, you got me into—I mean, 
I was in such a hole over this affair that I 
was obliged to make a clean breast of it to 
him. And he wouldn’t believe it, so it struck 
me that there might be an inscription of 
some sort on the seal, saying who you 
were, and why Solomon had you confined in 
the bottle. Then the Professor would be 
obliged to admit that there’s something in 
my story.” 
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“ Truly, I wonder at thee and at the small- 
ness of thy penetration,” the Jinnee com- 
mented ; “for if there were indeed any 
writing upon this seal, it is not possible that 
one of thy race should be able to decipher it.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Horace ; 
“Professor Futvoye is an Oriental scholar ; 
he can make out any inscription, no matter 
how many thousands of years old it may be. 
If anything’s there, he'll decipher it. The 
question is whether anything és there.” 

The effect of this speech on Fakrash was 
as unexpected as it was inexplicable: the 
Jinnee’s features, usually so mild, began to 
work convulsively until they became terrible 
to look at, and suddenly, with a fierce howl, 
he shot up to nearly double his ordinary 
stature. 

“Q thou of little sense and breeding !” 
he cried, in a loud voice ; “ how camest thou 
to deliver the bottle in which I was confined 
into the hands of this learned man ?” 


LA 
— 
> 


‘ 
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“HE SHOT UP TO NEARLY DOUBLE HIS ORDINARY STATURE.” 
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Ventimore, startled as he was, did not lose 
his self-possession. “ My dear sir,” he said, 
“T did not suppose you could have any 
further use for it. And, as a matter of fact, 
I didn’t give Professor Futvoye the bottle— 
which is over there in the corner—but merely 
the stopper. I wish you wouldn’t tower over 
me like that—it gives me a crick in the neck 
to talk to you. Why on earth should you 
make such a fuss about my lending the seal ; 
what possible difference can it make to you 
even if it does confirm my story? And 
it’s of immense importance to me that the 
Professor should believe I told the truth.” 

“T spoke in haste,” said the Jinnee, slowly 
resuming his normal size, and looking slightly 
ashamed of his recent outburst as well as un- 
commonly foolish. “The bottle truly is of 
no value ; and as for the stopper, since it is 
but lent, it is no great matter. If there be 
any legend upon the seal, perchance this 
learned man of whom thou speakest will by 
this time have deciphered it ?” 

“No,” said Horace, ‘‘ he won’t tackle it 
till to-morrow. And it’s as likely as not that 
when he does he won’t find any reference to 


you-—and I shall be up a taller tree than 


ever!” 

“Art thou so desirous that he should 

receive proof that thy story is true?” 

“Why, of course lam! Haven’t I been 

saying so all this time ?” 

“Who can satisfy him so surely as I?” 

“You!” cried Horace. “ Do you mean to 

say you really would? Mr. Fakrash, you are 
an old brick ! That would be the very thing!” 

“There is naught,” said the Jinnee, smiling 

indulgently, “that I would not do to promote 
thy welfare, for thou hast rendered me 
inestimable service. Acquaint me therefore 
with the abode of this sage, and I will 
present myself before him, and if haply he 
should find no inscription upon the seal, or 
its purport should be hidden from him, then 
will I convince him that thou hast spoken 
the truth and no lie.” 

Horace very willingly gave him the Pro- 
fessor’s address. “Only don’t drop in 
on him to-night, you know,” he thought 
it prudent to add, “or you might startle 
him. Call any time after breakfast to- 
morrow, and you'll find him in.” 

“To-night,” said Fakrash, “I return 
to pursue my search after Suleyman, 
on whom be peace. For not yet have 

I found him.” 

“Tf you wé// try to do so many things at 
once,” said Horace, “I don’t see how you 
can expect much results.” 
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“At Nineveh they knew him not—for 
where I left a city I found but a heap of 
ruins, tenanted by owls and bats.” 

‘“* They say the lion and the lizard keep the 
Courts—-—” murmured Horace, half to him- 
self. “I was afraid you might be disappointed 
with Nineveh myself. Why not run over 
to Sheba? You might hear of him there.” 

“Seba of El-Yemen — the country of 
Bilkees, the Queen beloved of Suleyman,” 
said the Jinnee. “It is an excellent sugges- 
tion, and I will follow ** without delay.” 

“ But you won't 
forget to look in on 
Professor Futvoye to- 
morrow, will you?” 

“ Assuredly I will 
not. And now, ere I 
depart, tell me if there 
be any other service 
I may render thee.” 

Horace hesitated. 
“There zs just one,” 
he said, “only I’m 
afraid you'll be 
offended if I mention 
it.” 

“On the head and \ 
the eye be thy com- 
mands!” said the 
Jinnee ; “for whatso- 
ever thou desirest 
shall be accomplished, 
provided that it lie within 
my power to perform it.” 

“Well,” said Horace, 
“if you’re sure you 
don’t mind, I'll tell you. 
You've transformed this 
house into a wonderful 
place, more like the 
Alhambra—I don’t mean 
the one in Leicester 
Square—than a London 
lodging-house. But then 
I am only a lodger here, and 
the people the house belongs 
to—excellent people in their 
way—would very much rather 
have the house as it was. 
They have a sort of idea that 
they won’t be able to let 
these rooms as easily as the 
others.” 

“Base and sordid dogs!” 
said the Jinnee, with con 
tempt. 


“Possibly,” said Horace, ity 


“it’s narrow-minded of them 
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—but that’s the way they look at it. They’ve 
actually left rather than stay here. And it’s 


their house—not mine.” 

“If they abandon this dwelling, thou wilt 
remain in the more secure possession.” 

“Oh, shad/I, though? They'll go to law 
and have me turned out, and I shall have to 
pay ruinous damages into the bargain. So 
you see, what you intended as a kindness 
will only bring me bad luck.” 

“ Come—without more words—to the 
statement of thy request,” said Fakrash, “ for 

I am in haste.” 
“ All I want you to 
do,” replied Horace, 
in some anxiety as to 
what the effect of his 
request would be, “ is 
to put everything here 
back to what it was 
before. It won’t take 
you a minute.” 

“Of a truth,” ex- 
( claimed Fakrash, “to 
bestow a favour upon 
thee is but a thank- 
less undertaking, for 
not once, but twice, 
hast thou rejected my 
benefits — and now, 
behold, I am at a 
loss to devise means 
to gratify thee!” 

‘““I know I’ve 
abused your good 
nature,” said Horace ; 
“but if you'll only do 
this, and then con- 
vince the Professor 
that my story is true, I shall 
be more than satisfied. I'll 
never ask another favour of 
you !” 

“My benevolence  to- 
wards thee hath no bounds 
—as thou shalt see; and I 
can deny thee nothing, for 
truly thou art a worthy and 
temperate young man. Fare- 
well, then, and be it accord- 
ing to thy desire.” 

He raised his arms above 
his head, and shot up like 
a rocket towards the lofty 
dome, which split asunder 
to let him pass. Horace, as 
he gazed after him, had a 
momentary glimpse of deep 
ET. blue sky, with a star or two 
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that seemed to be hurrying through the 
transparent opal scud, before the roof closed 
in Once more. 

Then came a low, rumbling sound, with a 
shock like a mild earthquake: the slender 
pillars swayed under their horseshoe arches ; 
the big hanging-lanterns went out ; the walls 
narrowed, and the floor heaved and rose— 
till Ventimore found himself up in his own 
familiar sitting-room once more, in the dark. 
Outside he could see the great square still 
shrouded in grey haze—the street lamps were 
flickering in the wind ; a belated reveller was 
beguiling his homeward way by rattling his 
stick against the railings as he passed. 

Inside the room everything was exactly 
as before, and Horace found it difficult to 
believe that a few minutes earlier he had 
been standing on that same site, but twenty 
feet or so below his present level, in a 
spacious blue-tiled hall, with a domed ceiling 
and gaudy pillared arches. 

But he was very far from regretting his 
short-lived splendour ; he burnt with shame 
and resentment whenever he thought of that 
nightmare banquet, which was so unlike the 
quiet, unpretentious little dinner he had 
looked forward to. 

However, it was over now, and it was 
useless to worry himself about what could 
not be helped. Besides, fortunately, there 
was no great harm done: 
the Jinnee had been brought 
to see his mistake, and, to Ss 
do him justice, had shown »* 
himself willing enough to r% 
put it right. He had pro- ~~, 
mised to go and see the 
Professor next day, and 
the result of the inter- 
view could not fail to 
be satisfactory. And 
after this, Ventimore 
thought, Fakrash would 
have the sense and 
good - feeling not 
to interfere in his 
affairs again. 

Meanwhile he 
could sleep now 
with a mind free 
from his worst 
anxieties, and he 
went to his room 
in a spirit of in- 
tense thankfulness 
that he had a 
Christian bed to =~! | 
sleep in. He took \ 
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off his gorgeous robes—the only things that 
remained to prove to him that the events of 
that evening had been no delusion — and 
locked them in his wardrobe with a sense of 
relief that he would never be required to wear 
them again, and his last conscious thought 
before he fell asleep was the comforting reflec- 
tion that, if there were any barrier between 
Sylvia and himself, it would be removed in 
the course of a very few more hours. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A FOOL’S PARADISE. 


VENTIMORE found next morning that his 
bath and shaving water had been brought up, 
from which he inferred, quite correctly, that 
his landlady must have returned. 

Secretly he was by no means looking 
forward to his next interview with her, but 
she appeared with his bacon and coffee in a 
spirit so evidently chastened that he saw that 
he would have no difficulty so far as she was 
concerned. 

“T’m sure, Mr. Ventimore, sir,” she began, 
apologetically, “ I don’t know what you must 
have thought of me and Rapkin last night, 
leaving the house like we did !” 

“It was extremely inconvenient,” said 
Horace, “and not at all what I should have 
expected from you. But possibly you had 

some reason for it?” 
“Why, sir,” said Mrs. Rapkin, running 





\ / “SOMETHING COME OVER ME, AND 
' COME OVER RAPKIN,” 
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her hand nervously along the back of a chair, 
“the fact is something come over me, and 
come over Rapkin, as we couldn’t stop here 
another minute not if it was ever so.” 

“Ah!” said Horace, raising his eyebrows, 
“restlessness, eh, Mrs. Rapkin? Awkward 
that it should come on just then, though, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Tt was the look of the place, somehow,” 
said Mrs. Rapkin. “If you'll believe me, 
sir, it was all changed like—nothing in it the 
same from tup to bottom !” 

“Really?” said Horace. 
any difference myself.” 

“No more don’t I, sir, not by daylight ; 
but last night it was all domes and harches 
and marble fountings let into the floor, with 
parties moving about downstairs all silent 
and as black as your hat—which Rapkin saw 
them as well as what I did.” 

“From the state your husband was in last 
night,” said Horace, “I should say he was 
capable of seeing anything—and double of 
most things.” 

“T won’t deny, sir, that Rapkin mayn’t 
have been quite hisself, as a very little upsets 
him after he’s spent an afternoon studying 
the papers and what-not at the libery. But 
I see the niggers, too, Mr. Ventimore, and 
no one can say I ever take more than is 
good for me.” 

“T don’t suggest that for a moment, 
Mrs. Rapkin,” said Horace; “only, if the 
house was as you describe last night, how do 
you account for it’s being all right this 
morning ?” 

Mrs. Rapkin in her embarrassment was 
reduced to folding her apron into small 
pleats. “It’s not for me to say, sir,” she 
replied, “ but, if I was to give my opinion, it 
would be as them parties as called ’ere on 
camels the other day was at the bottom 
of it.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if you were right, 
Mrs. Rapkin,” said Horace, blandly; “ you 
see, you had been exerting yourself over the 
cooking, and no doubt were in an over- 
excited state, and, as you say, those camels 
had taken hold of your imagination until you 
were ready to see anything that Rapkin saw, 
and Ae was ready to see anything you did. 
It’s not at all uncommon. Scientific people, 
I believe, call it ‘Collective Hallucination.’ ” 

_ “Law, sir!” said the good woman, con- 
siderably impressed by this diagnosis, “ you 
don’t mean to say I had shat? Iwas always 
fanciful from a girl, and could see things in 
coffee-grounds as nobody else could—but I 


never was took like that before. And to 
Vol. xix.—64. 
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think of me leaving my dinner half cooked, 
and you expecting your young lady and her 
pa and ma! Well, there; now, I am sorry. 
Whatever did you do, sir?” 

“We managed to get food of sorts from 
somewhere,” said Horace, ‘‘ but it was most 
uncomfortable for me, and I trust, Mrs. 
Rapkin—I sincerely trust that it will not 
occur again.” 

“ That I’ll answer for it sha’n’t, sir. And 
you won’t take no notice to Rapkin, sir, will 
you? Though it was his seein’ the niggers 
and that as put it into my ’ed; but I ’ave 
spoke to him pretty severe already, and he’s 
truly sorry and ashamed for forgetting hisself 
as he did.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Rapkin,” said Horace, 
* we will understand that last night’s—hem— 
rather painful experience is not to be alluded 
to again—on either side.” 

He felt sincerely thankful to have got out 
of it so easily, for it was impossible to say 
what gossip might not have been set on foot 
if the Rapkins had not been brought to see 
the advisability of reticence on the subject. 

“There’s one more thing, sir, I wished for 
to speak to you about,” said Mrs. Rapkin ; 
“that great brass vawse as you bought at an 
oction some time back. I dunno if you 
remember it ?” 

“IT remember it,” said Horace. 
what about it?” 

“Why, sir, I found it in the coal-cellar 
this morning, and I thought I’d ask if that 
was where you wished it kep’ in future. For, 
though no amount o’ polish could make it 
what I call a tasty thing, it’s neither horni- 
mental nor yet useful where it is at present.” 

* Oh,” said Horace, rather relieved, for he 
had an ill-defined dread from her opening 
words that the bottle might have been mis- 
behaving itself in some way. “Put it wher- 
ever you please, Mrs. Rapkin ; do whatever 
you like with it—so long as I don’t see the 
thing again!” 

“Very good, sir, I on’y thought I’d ask 
the question,” said Mrs. Rapkin, as she 
closed the door upon herself. 

Altogether, Horace walked to Great 
Cloister Street that morning in a fairly cheer- 
ful mood and amiably disposed, even towards 
the Jinnee. With all his many faults, he was 
a thoroughly good-natured old fellow—very 
superior in every way to the one the Arabian 
Nights’ fisherman found in 4zs bottle. 

“Ninety-nine Jinn out of a hundred,” 
thought Horace, “ would have turned nasty 
on finding benefit after benefit ‘declined 
with thanks.’ But one good point in Fak- 
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rash is that he doves take a hint in good part, 
and, as soon as he can be made to see 
where he’s wrong, he’s always ready to set 
things right. And he thoroughly under- 
stands now that these Oriental dodges of his 
won’t do nowadays, and that when people 
see a penniless man suddenly wallowing in 
riches they naturally want to know how he 
came by them. I don’t suppose he will 
trouble me much in future. If he should 
look in now and then, I must put up with it. 
Perhaps, if I suggested it, he wouldn’t mind 
coming in some form that would look less 
outlandish. If he would get himself up as a 
banker, or a bishop—the Bishop of Bagdad, 
say—I shouldn’t care how often he called. 
Only, I can’t have him coming down the 
chimney in either capacity. But he’ll see 
that himself. And he’s done me one real 
service — I 

mustn’t let my- 

self forget that. 

He sent me old s 
Wackerbath. i 
By the way, I pe | 
wonder if he’s — 
seen my designs 
yet, and what 
he thinks of — 


them.” 
He was at his 
table, engaged 


in jotting down 
some rough 
ideas for the 
decoration of 
the recep- 
tion -rooms 

in the pro- 
jected 
house, when 
Beevor 
came in. 

“T’ve got nothing doing just 
now,” he said ; “so I thought 
I'd come in and have a squint 
at those plans of yours, if they’re 
forward enough to be seen yet.” 

Ventimore had to explain that 
even the imperfect method of 
examination proposed was not 
possible, as he had dispatched 


the drawings to his client the aT 
night before. 
“ Phew!” said Beevor; “that’s sharp 


work, isn’t it ?” 


“I don’t know. I’ve been sticking hard 


at it for over a fortnight.” 
“Well, you might have given me a chance 


“1 THOUGHT I'D COME IN AND HAVE A SQUINT 
THOSE PLANS OF YouURS.” 
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of seeing what you’ve made of it. 
see all my work !” 

“To tell you the honest truth, old fellow, 
I wasn’t at all sure you'd like it, and I was 
afraid you’d put me out of conceit with what 
I’d done, and Wackerbath was in a frantic 
hurry to have the plans—so there it was.” 

“ And do you think he'll be satisfied with 
them ?” 

“ He ought to be. I don’t like to be cock- 
sure, but I believe—I really do believe—that 
I’ve given him rather more than he expected. 
It’s going to be a deuced good house, though 
I say it myself.” 

“Something new-fangled and fantastic, eh? 
Well, he mayn’t care about it, you know. 
When you’ve had my experience you'll 
realize that a client is a rum bird to satisfy.” 

“T shall satisfy my old bird,” said Horace, 

gaily. “He'll have a 
cage he can hop about 
in to his heart’s con- 


I let you — 

















tent.” 
“You're a_ clever 
chap enough,” said 


Beevor, “ but to carry 
a big job like this 
through you want one 
thing—and that’s 
ballast.” 

**Not while you 
heave yours at my 
head! Come, old 
fellow, you aren’t really 
riled because I sent 
off those plans 
without showing 
them to you? 
I shall soon have 
them back, and 
then you can 
pitch into ‘em 
as much as you 
please. Seri- 
ously, though, 
I shall want all 
the help you 
can spare when 
I come to the 
completed de- 
signs.” 

! “’Um,” said 
Beevor, “you've 
got along very 
well alone so far—at least, by your own 
account ; so I daresay you'll be able to 
manage without me to the end. Only, you 
know,” he added, as he left the room, “ you 
haven’t won your spurs yet. A fellow isn’t 


























necessarily a Gilbert Scott, or a Norman 
Shaw, or a Waterhouse just because he 
happens to get a sixty-thousand pound job 
the first go off!” 

“Poor old Beevor!” thought Horace, 
repentantly, “I’ve put his back up. I might 
just as well have shown him the plans, after 
all; it wouldn’t have hurt me, and it would 
have pleased Atm. Never mind, I'll make 
my peace with him after lunch. T’ll ask him 
to give me his idea for a—no, hang it all, 
even friendship has its limits !” 

He returned from lunch to hear what 
sounded like an altercation of some sort in 
his office, in which, as he neared his door, 
Beevor’s voice was distinctly audible. 

“My dear sir,” he was saying, “I have 
already told you that it is no affair of mine.” 

“But I ask you, sir, asa brother architect,” 
said another voice, “whether you consider it 
professional or reasonable—— ?” 

“ As a brother architect,” replied Beevor, 
as Ventimore opened the door, “I would 
rather be excused from giving an opinion 
.... Ah, here is Mr. 
Ventimore himself.” 


“HORACE ENTERED, TO FIND 
HIMSELF CONFRONTED BY 
MR. WACKERBATH.” 
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Horace entered, to find himself confronted 
by Mr. Wackerbath, whose face was purple 
and whose white whiskers were bristling with 
rage. “So, sir!” he began. “So, sir! a 
and choked ignominiously. 

“There appears to have been some 
misunderstanding, my dear Ventimore,” ex- 
plained Beevor, with a studious correctness 
which was only a shade less offensive than 
open triumph. “I think I’d better leave 
you and this gentleman to talk it over 
quietly.” 

* Quietly !” exclaimed ‘Mr. Wackerbath, 
with an apoplectic snort ; “ guzetly / /” 

“T’ve no idea what you are so excited 
about, sir,” said Horace. “ Perhaps you 
will explain ? ” 

“ Explain!” Mr. Wackerbath gasped, 
“‘why—no, if I speak just now, I shall be ill: 





you tell him,” he added, waving a plump 


hand in Beevor’s direction. 

“I’m not in possession of all the facts,” 
said Beevor, smoothly ; “ but, so far as I can 
gather, this gentleman thinks that, consider- 
ing the importance of the work he in- 
trusted to your hands, you have given 
less time to it than he might have ex- 
pected. As I have told him, that is 
a matter which does not concern me, 
and which he must discuss with you.” 

So saying, Beevor retired to his own 
room, and shut the door with the same 
irreproachable discretion, which con- 
veyed that he was not in the least sur- 
prised, but was too much of a gentleman 
to show it. 

“Well, Mr. Wackerbath,” began 
Horace, when they were alone, “ so 
you're disappointed with the house?” 

“ Disappointed!” said Mr. Wacker- 
bath, furiously. “I am disgusted, sir, 
disgusted ! ” 

Horace’s heart sank lower still; had 
he deceived himself after all, then? Had 
he been nothing but a conceited fool, 
and—most galling thought of all—had 
Beevor judged him only too accurately ? 
And yet, no, he could not believe it— 
he Anew his work was good ! 

“This is plain speaking with a vengeance,” 
he said; “I’m sorry you're dissatisfied. I 
did my best to carry out your instructions.” 

“ Oh, you did ?” sputtered Mr. Wackerbath. 
“That’s what you call—but go on, sir, go on!” 

“T got it done as quickly as possible,” 
continued Horace, “ because I understood 
you wished no time to be lost.” 

“No one can accuse you of dawdling over 
it. What I should like to know is how the 
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deuce you managed to get it done in the 
time ?” 

“T worked incessantly all day and every 
day,” said Horace. “ That’s how I managed 
it—and this is all the thanks I get for it!” 

“Thanks?” Mr. Wackerbath well-nigh 
howled. “ You—you insolent young char- 
latan ; you expect thanks !” 

* Now look here, Mr. Wackerbath,” said 
Horace, whose own temper was getting a 
little frayed, “I’m not accustomed to being 
treated like this, and I don’t intend to 
submit to it. Just tell me—in as moderate 
language as you can command—what you 
object to.” 

“I object to the 
whole cursed thing, 
sir! I mean, I repudi- 
ate the entire concern. 
It’s the work of a rav- 
ing lunatic —a_ place 
that no English gentle- 
man, sir, with any self- 
respect or—ah—con- 
sideration for his repu- 
tation and position in 
the county, could con- 
sent to occupy for a 
single hour !” 

“Oh,” said Horace, 
feeling deathly sick, “ in 
that case it is useless, 
of course, to suggest 
any modifications.” 










“ Absolutely!” said 
Mr. Wackerbath. 
“Very well, then ; 


there’s no more to be 
said,” replied Horace. 
“You will have no 
difficulty in finding an 
architect who will be 
more successful in 
realizing your inten- 
tions. Mr. Beevor, the 
gentleman you met just 
now,” he added, with 
a touch of bitterness, 
“would probably be just your man. Of course, 
I retire altogether. And really, if anyone is 
the sufferer over this, I fancy it’s myself. I 
can’t see how you are any the worse.” 

“ Not any the worse ?” cried Mr. Wacker- 
bath, “when the infernal place is built !” 

“ Built !” echoed Horace, feebly. 

“T tell you, sir, I saw it with my own eyes 
driving to the station this morning; my 
coachman and footman saw it; my wife saw 
it—confound it, sir, we a// saw it!” 





***GREETING TO YE,’ SAlv FAKRASH.” 
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Then Horace understood. His inde- 
fatigable Jinnee had been at work again! 
Of course, for Fakrash it must have been 
what he would term “ the easiest of affairs” 
—especially after a glance at the plans (and 
Ventimore remembered that the Jinnee had 
surprised him at work upon them, and even 
requested to have them explained to him)— 
to dispense with contractors and bricklayers 
and carpenters, and construct the entire 
building in the course of a single night. 

It was a generous and spirited action—but, 
particularly now that the original designs had 
been found faulty and rejected, it placed the 
unfortunate architect in a most invidious 
position. 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Wackerbath, with 
elaborate irony, “I presume it is you whom I 
have to thank for improving 
my land by erecting this pre- 
cious palace on it?” 

‘“J-_-I—” began 
Horace, utterly broken 
down, and then he saw, 
with emotions that may 
be imagined, the Jinnee 
himself, in his green 
robes, standing imme- 
diately behind Mr. 

Wackerbath. 
“Greeting to 
y* ye,” said Fakrash, 
1 coming forward 
with his smile of 
amiable cunning. 
“If I mistake 
not,” he added, ad- 
dressing the startled 
estate-agent, who had 
jumped visibly, “thou 
art the merchant for 
whom my son here,” 
and he laid a hand on 

Horace’s shrinking 

shoulder, “undertook 

to construct a 

mansion ?” 

“T am,” said Mr. 
Wackerbath, in some mystification. “ Have I 
the pleasure of addressing Mr. Ventimore, 
senior ?” 

“No, no,” put in Horace; “no relation. 
He’s a sort of informal partner.” 

‘Hast thou not found him an architect of 
divine gifts?” inquired the Jinnee, beaming 
with pride. “Is not the palace that he hath 
raised for thee by his transcendent accom- 
plishments a marvel of beauty and stateliness, 
and one that Sultans might envy?” 














“No, sir,” shouted the infuriated Mr. 
Wackerbath ; “since you ask my opinion, 
it’s nothing of the sort! It’s a ridiculous, 
tom-fool cross between the palm-house at 
Kew and the Brighton Pavilion! ‘There’s 
no billiard-room, and not a decent bedroom 
in the house. I’ve been all over it, so I 
ought to know; and as for drainage, there 
isn’t a sign of it. And he has the brass— 
ah, I should say, the unblushing effrontery— 
to call that a country house !” 

Horace’s dismay was curiously shot with 
relief. The Jinnee, who was certainly very 
far from being a genius except by courtesy, 
had taken it upon himself to erect the 
palace according to his own notions of 
Arabian domestic luxury—and Horace, 
taught by bitter experience, could sym- 
pathize to some ex- 
tent with his unfor- 
tunate client. On 
the other hand, it 
was balm to his 
smarting self- 
respect to find that 
it was not his own 
plans after all which 
had been found so 
preposterous ; and, 
by some obscure 
mental process, 
which I do not pro- 
pose to explain, he 
became reconciled, 
and almost grateful, 
to the officious 
Fakrash, And 
then, too, he was 
his Jinnee, and 
Horace had noin- 
tention of letting 
him be bullied by 
an outsider. 

“Let me ex- 
plain, Mr. Wack- 
erbath,” he said. 
“ Personally I’ve 
had nothing todo 4 
with this. This gentleman, 
wishing to spare me the trouble, 
has taken upon himself to build 
your house for you, without 
consulting either of us, and, 
from what I know of his powers 
in that direction, I’ve no doubt that—that 
it’s a deuced fine piace, in its way. Anyhow, 
we make no charge for it—he presents it to 
you as a free gift. Why not accept it as 
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such and make the best of it ?” 
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“Make the best of it?” stormed Mr. 
Wackerbath. “ Stand by and see the best site 
in three counties defaced by a jimcrack 
Moorish nightmare like that! Why, they'll 
call it ‘ Wackerbath’s Folly,’ sir. I shall be the 
laughing-stock of the neighbourhood. I 
can’t live in the beastly building. I couldn’t 
afford to keep it up, and I won’t have it 
cumbering my land. Do you hear? J 
won't/ I'll go to law, cost me what it may, 
and compel you and your Arabian friend 
there to pull the thing down. I'll take the 
case up to the House of Lords, if necessary, 
and fight you as long as I can stand!” 

** As long as thou 
canst stand!” re- 
peated Fakrash, 
gently. “That is 
a long time truly, 
O thou litigious 
one!.... Onall 
fours, ungrateful 
dog that thou art!” 
he cried, with an 
abrupt and entire 
change of manner, 
“and crawl hence- 
forth for the re- 
mainder of thy 
days. I, Fakrash- 
el- Aamash, com- 
mand thee!” 

It was both 
painful and 
grotesque to 
see the 
portly 
and in- 
tensely 
respect- 
able Mr. 
| Wackerbath sud- 

denly drop for- 
ward on his hands 
while desperately 
striving to pre- 
serve his dignity. 
“How dare you, 
sir?” he almost barked, 
“how dare you, I say? 
Are you aware that I 
could summon you for 
this? Let me up. I 
insist upon getting up!” 

“OQ contemptible in aspect!” replied the 
Jinnee, throwing opeg the door. “‘ Begone to 
thy kennel.” 

“IT won't! I can’t!” whimpered the un- 
happy man. .“ How do you expect me— 
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me!—to cross Westminster Bridge on all 
fours? What will the officials think at 
Waterloo, where I have been known and 
respected for years? How am I to face my 
family in—in this position? Do, for mercy’s 
sake, let me get up!” 

Horace had been too shocked and startled 
to speak before, but now humanity, coupled 
with disgust for the Jinnee’s high-handed 
methods, compelled him to interfere. ‘“ Mr. 
Fakrash,” he said, “this has gone far enough. 
Unless you stop tormenting this unfortunate 
gentleman, I’ve done with you.” 

“ Never,” said Fakrash. “He hath dared 
to abuse my palace, which is far too 
sumptuous a dwelling for such a son of a 
burnt dog as he. Therefore, I will make his 
abode to be in the dust for ever.” 

“ But I don’t find fault,” yelped poor Mr. 
Wackerbath. “ You—you entirely misunder- 
stood the—the few comments I ventured to 
make. It’s a capital mansion, handsome, 
and yet ‘homey,’ too. I'll never say another 
word against it. I’ll—yes, I'll Ave in it—if 
only you'll let me up!” 

* Do as he asks you,” said Horace to the 
Jinnee, “ or I swear I'll never speak to you 
again.” 

“Thou art the arbiter of this matter,” was 
the reply. “And if I yield, it is at thy 
intercession, and not his. Rise, then,” he 
said to the humiliated client; “‘ depart, and 
show us the breadth of thy shoulders.” 

It was this precise moment which Beevor, 
who was probably unable to restrain his 
curiosity any longer, chose to re-enter the 
room. “Oh, Ventimore,” he began, “ did I 
leave my-—— ? I beg your pardon. 
I thought you were alone again.” 

“Don’t go, sir,” said Mr. Wackerbath, as 
he scrambled awkwardly to his feet, his usually 
florid face mottled in grey and lilac. “I—I 
should like you to know that, after talking 
things quietly over with your friend Mr. 
Ventimore and his partner here, I am 
thoroughly convinced that my objections 
were quite untenable. I retract all I 
said. The house is—ah—admirably 
planned : most convenient, roomy, and 

~ah — unconventional. The — the 
entire freedom from all sanitary appli- 
ances is a particular recommendation. 
In short, I am more than satisfied. 
Pray forget anything I may have said which 
might be taken to imply the contrary. .. . 
Gentlemen, good afternoon !” 

He bowed himself past the Jinnee in a 
state of deference and apprehension, and was 
heard stumbling down the staircase. Horace 
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hardly dared to meet Beevor’s eyes, which 
were fixed upon the green-turbaned Jinnee, 
as he stood apart in dreamy abstraction, 
smiling placidly to himself. 

“T say,” Beevor said to Horace, at last, in 
an undertone, “you never told me you had 
gone into partnership.” 

“He’s not a regular partner,” whispered 
Ventimore ; “he does things for me occa- 
sionally, that’s all.” 

“He soon managed to smooth your client 
down,” remarked Beevor. 

“Ves,” said Horace; “he’s an Oriental, 
you see, and he has a—a very persuasive 
manner. Would you like to be _intro- 
duced ?” 

“Tf it’s all the same to you,” replied 
Beevor, still below his voice, “‘I’d rather be 
excused. ‘To tell you the truth, old fellow, I 
don’t altogether fancy the looks of him, and 
it’s my opinion,” he added, “that the less 
you have to do with him the better. He 
strikes me as a wrong-’un, old man.” 

“No, no,” said Horace ; “eccentric, that’s 
all—you don’t understand him.” 

“ Receive news!” began the Jinnee, after 
Beevor, with suspicion and _ disapproval 











,'' HE STRIKES ME AS A WRONG-’UN, OLD MAN.” 




















evident even on his back and shoulders, had 
retreated to his own room. “Suleyman, the 
Son of Daood, sleeps with his fathers.” 

‘‘T know,” retorted Horace, whose nerves 
were unequal to much reference to Solomon 
just then. “So does Queen Anne.” 

“T have not heard of her. But art thou 
not astounded, then, by my tidings ?” 

“I have matters nearer home to think 
about,” said Horace, drily. “I must say, 
Mr. Fakrash, you have landed me in a pretty 
mess ! ” 

“Explain thyself more fully, for I com- 
prehend thee not.” 

“Why on earth,” Horace _ groaned, 
“couldn’t you let me build that house 
my own way?” 

“Did I not hear thee with my own ears 
lament thy inability to perform the task? 
Thereupon, I determined that no disgrace 
should fall upon thee by reason of such 
incompetence, since I myself would erect a 
palace so splendid that it should cause thy 
name to live for ever. And, behold, it is 
done.” 

“Tt is,” said Horace. “Andsoam I. I 
don’t want to reproach you. I quite feel 
that you have acted with the best intentions ; 
but, oh, hang it all! can’t you see that 
you’ve absolutely wrecked my career as an 
architect ? ” 

“ That is a thing that cannot be,” returned 
the Jinnee, “seeing that thou hast all the 
credit.” 

“The credit! This is England, not 
Arabia. What credit can I gain from being 
supposed to be the architect of an Oriental 
pavilion, which might be all very well for 
Haroun-al-Raschid, but I can assure you is 
preposterous as a home for an average 
Briton ?” 

“Yet that overfed hound,” remarked the 
Jinnee, “‘expressed much gratification there- 
with.” 

“ Naturally, after he had found that he 
could not give a candid opinion except on 
all-fours. A valuable testimonial, that! And 
how do you suppose I can take his money ? 
No, Mr. Fakrash, if I have to go on all-fours 
myself for it, I must say, and I will say, that 
you’ve made a most frightful muddle of it!” 

“Acquaint me with thy wishes,” said 
Fakrash, a little abashed, “‘for thou knowest 
that I can refuse thee naught.” 

“Then,” said Horace, boldly, “couldn’t 
you remove that palace—dissipate it into 
space or something ?” 

“Verily,” said the Jinnee, in an aggrieved 
tone, “to do good acis unto such as thee is 
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but wasted time, for thou givest me no peace 
till they are undone!” 

“This is the last time,” urged Horace; “I 
promise never to ask you for anything again.” 

“Save for the magnitude of thy service 
unto me,” said Fakrash, “I would not 
hearken to this caprice of thine, nor wilt 
thou find me so indulgéht on another 
occasion. But for this once ”—and he 
muttered some words and made a sweeping 
gesture with his right hand—* thy desire is 
granted unto thee. Of the palace and all 
that is therein there remaineth no trace !” 

“ Another surprise for poor old Wacker- 
bath,” thought Horace, “ but a pleasant one 
this time. My dear Mr. Fakrash,” he said, 
aloud, “TI really can’t say how grateful I am 
to you. And now—I hate bothering you 
like this, but if you coud/d manage to look in 
on Professor Futvoye 

“What!” cried the Jinnee, “‘ yet another 
request? Already!” 

“Well, you promised you’d do that before, 
you know!” said Horace. 

“‘For that matter,” remarked Fakrash, “ I 
have already fulfilled my promise.” 

“You have?” Horace exclaimed. “ And 
does he believe now that it’s all true about 
that bottle ?” 

“When I left him,” answered the Jinnee, 
“all his doubts were removed.” 

“ By Jove, youavea trump!” cried Horace, 
only too glad to be able to commend with 
sincerity. “And do you think, if I went to 
him now, I should find him the same as 
usual ?” 

“Nay,” said Fakrash, with his weak and 
yet inscrutable smile, “that is more than I 
can promise thee.” 

“ But why?” asked Horace, “ if he knows 
all?” 

There was the oddest expression in the 
Jinnee’s furtive eyes : a kind of elfin mischief 
with a sense of wrong-doing, like a naughty 
child whose palate is still reminiscent of 
illicit jam. “Because,” he replied, with a 
sound between a giggle and a chuckle, 
“because, in order to overcome his unbelief, 
it was necessary to transform him into a one- 
eyed mule of hideous appearance.” 

“ What!” cried Horace. But, whether to 
avoid thanks or explanations, the Jinnee had 
disappeared with his customary abruptness. 

“‘Fakrash!” shouted Horace, “ Mr. Fakrash! 
Come back! Do you hear? I must speak 
to you!” There was no answer; the Jinnee 
might be well on his way to Lake Chad, or 
Jericho, by that time—he was certainly far 
enough from Great Cloister Street. 
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“ HORACE SAT DOWN AT HIS DRAWING-TABLE.” 


Horace sat down at his drawing-table, and, 
his head buried in his hands, tried to think 
out this latest complication. Fakrash had 
transformed Professor Futvoye into a one- 
eyed mule. It would have seemed incredible, 
almost unthinkable, once, but so many impos- 
sibilities had happened to Horace of late that 
one more made little or no strain upon his 
credulity. 

What he felt chiefly was the new barrier 
that this event must raise between himself 
and Sylvia; to do him justice, the mere fact 
that the father of his fancée was a mule did 
not lessen his ardour in the slightest. Even 
if he had felt no personal responsibility for 
the calamity, he loved Sylvia far too well to 
be deterred by it, and few family cupboards 
are without a skeleton of some sort. 

No, he would have married Sylvia just as 
cheerfully if her father had been turned into 
a three-legged pelican or a two-headed toad, 
instead of simply a one-eyed mule. With 
courage and the determination to look only 
on the bright side of things, almost any 
domestic drawback can be lived down. 

But the real point, as he instantly recog- 
nised, was whether in the changed condition 
of circumstances Sylvia would consent to 
marry Aim. Might she not, after the ex- 
periences of that abominable dinner of his 
the night before, connect him in some 
way with her poor father’s transforma- 
tion? She might even suspect him of 


employing this means of compelling the 
Professor to renew their engagement ; 
and, indeed, Horace was by no means 
certain himself that the Jinnee might not 
have acted from some muddle-headed motive 
of this kind. It was likely enough that the 
Professor, after learning 
the truth, should have 
refused to allow his 
daughter to marry the 
protégé of so dubious a 
patron, and that Fakrash 
had then resorted to pres- 
f sure. 

In any case, Ventimore 
knew Sylvia well enough 
to feel sure that pride 
would steel her heart 
against him so long as this obstacle re- 
mained. Marriage was out of the question 
when the only creature who could give her 
away was a one-eyed mule. 

It would be unseemly to set down here all 
that Horace said and thought of the person 
who had brought all this upon them, but 
after some wild and futile raving he became 
calm enough to recognise that his proper 
place was by Sylvia’s side. Perhaps he ought 
to have told her at first, and then she would 
have been less unprepared for this—and yet 
how could he trouble her mind so long as he 
could cling to the hope that the Jinnee 
would cease to interfere ? 

But now he could be silent no longer; 
naturally the prospect of calling at Cottes- 
more Gardens just then was anything but 
agreeable, but he felt it would be cowardly 
to keep away. 

Besides, he could cheer them up; he 
could bring with him a message of hope. 
No doubt they believed that the Professor’s 
transformation would be permanent—a har- 
rowing prospect for so united a family ; but, 
fortunately, Horace would be able to reassure 
them on this point. 

Fakrash had always revoked his previous 
performances as soon as he could be brought 
to understand their fatuity—and Ventimore 
would take good care that he revoked this. 

Nevertheless, it was with a sinking heart 
and an unsteady hand that he pulled the 
visitors’ bell at the Futvoyes’ house that after 
noon, for he neither knew in what state he 
should find that afflicted family, nor how 
they would regard his intrusion at such a 
time. 







(Zo be continued.) 























The Dragon-Fly. 


By ARTHUR RUCK. 





Illustrated by Photographs from Life, by the Author. 





goggle eyes and green 
body dry as a quill 
and straight as a grass 


stem, who dashes 
here, there, and 
everywhere,  scatter- 


ing terror and death 
among the winged 
insect world, and 
terrifying not a few 
perhaps of the lords 
or, at least, the ladies 
of creation? But not 
everyone knows that 
this dandy was born 
in a ditch, and few 
would recognise him 
now that he has got 
up in the world for 
the same as is figured 
in photograph No. 1. 
Yet so it is, and 
astonishing is the 


illustrations may help to show. 

Now, the first claim for 
admiration made for my little 
frend is not for beauty 
certainly, but for the way in 
which he breathes. Unlike 
many other water - dwellers, 
for instance, the great water 
beetle, the boatman, and 
many others, he is not obliged 
to come up to the surface for 
a fresh supply of oxygen ; he 
spends all the early part of 
his life always under water, 
but he does it from choice, 
not necessity. He can, when 
occasion arises, spend days 
out of water, and be none the 
worse for it, except that he 
returns to the bosom of his 
family with a fine healthy 
appetite. 

The dragon-fly larva, which 
is illustrated in this article, is 
Vol. xix. ~66 


4HO does not know the dragon-fly, 
that delicate dream of blue and 
gauze, with clear or smoky wings 
flitting lightly from reed to rush, 
or the fierce gentleman with great 


its life. 


“This ‘ere 
means, yer know, as ’e can’t live on land, 
and dies as soon as ’e gets in the water” 





transformation ; not 
more surprising, perhaps, than that from 
caterpillar to butterfly, but certainly more 
startling in its method of development, as the 





I.—THE DRAGON-FLY LARVA LIVING IN THE WATER, 
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2.—THE WONDERFUL LOWER JAW. 


certainly amphibious for a part, at least, of 
Not the showman’s kind, observe 
beast 


is amphibilious, which 


but he can _ breathe 
in either air or water 
equally well. Even at 
a very tender age he 
can, if obliged, spend 
as much as a month 
out of the water, 
and before his final 
change he seems to 
be indifferent as to 
which element he 
breathes in ; and you 
may see him with 
head out of water, 
or tail out of water, 
breathing the upper 
air through either 
end of him, and that 
for days at a time; 
or else entirely under 
water breathing the 
air dissolved in water, 


as do the fish ; and the reason he makes his 
home in the water is apparently for the one 
but sufficient reason that his food lives there. 

He is a clever little beast, but contradictory 


withal, as even his names 
may show; he is not a fly, 
for flies have but two wings 
and he has four, and he is 
certainly not a dragon; he 
is not a stinger, for he has 
no sting, and he has no con- 
nection whatever with horses ; 
he has a long arm coming 
out from under his chin 
(Fig. 2), which the small 
water creatures which come 
near him have every reason 
to dread; and he shoots 
through the water by a method 
which is all his own—that is, 
by means of a jet of water 
which he expels violently 
from a kind of torpedo-tube 
astern. Asa rule, he contents 
himself with keeping still and 
lying in wait, or with stalking 
his prey with much circum- 
spection until his long lower 
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jaw, known as a mask, can reach his unsus- 
pecting victim; but his curious water -jet 
enables him to travel through the water with 
great speed when he is moved by one of the 
many reasons for wishing to be elsewhere 
which are so well known to those whose lives 
consist in eating, or being eaten —if anyone not 
an Irishman may be allowed the expression. 

Now, our friend’s power of breathing in 
either air or water, although not unique, is 
very uncommon, and puts the frog, and other 
like animals, who have so long arrogated to 
themselves the title of amphibians, entirely 
into the shade. ‘The frog is not much more 
amphibious than the gentleman who takes 
his tub regularly winter and summer through- 
out the year ; indeed, not so much so, for the 
frog shirks both his tub and the question 
during the winter by burying himself in the 
mud and not breathing at all. Insects have 
much too much to do with their mouths 
in the great business of eating, with which 
the early part of their lives is entirely spent, 
to be able to afford to breathe through 
their mouths, so that they must be supplied 
with air in some other way, and they have 
accordingly pairs of spiracles, or breathing 
mouths, on the various segments of which 
their bodies consist. 

Now, a dragon-fly larva has these spiracles 
and breathing tubes well developed. In 
Figs. 5, 6, 9, and ro are seen some slender 
white threads, which have been broken as 
the creature emerges ; these are the trachez, 
or air tubes, and connect with the spiracles, 
or breathing holes, the largest pair of which 
is situated on each side behind the head, 
and there are besides others pairs less highly 
developed. But in addition to this apparatus, 
which supplies air direct to the trachez, or 
air passages, the dragon-fly larva has another 
apparatus at his tail end, consisting in some 
species of a three-lobed flattened paddle, which 
serves both for swimming and for breathing, 
after the manner of a fish’s gills, or, as in the 
species here illustrated, of a means of alter- 
nately drawing in and expelling the water 
through the tail, and extracting the air which 
is contained in the water. 

This latter style of water breathing is the 
one ordinarily used during the earlier stages 
of the larva’s existence ; but later, when he is 
nearly or quite full fed, the nymph, as he is 
then called, crawls to the top of the water, 
sits with head and shoulders out in the 


air, gives up hunting, breathes through the 
spiracles on one or both shoulders, and seem- 
ingly “thinks of nothing at all,” like any 
other jolly young waterman, 
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Now, all this shows that the nymph of the 
dragonfly is a very astute individual, and 
well prepared for all emergencies. By the 
exercise of much careful selection he has so 
modified the defects of his original confor- 
mation, that when his natal ditch is dried up 
he does not perish, but travels contentedly 
to another, and he takes much credit to him- 
self for having so successfully cultivated the 
once discredited art of teaching successive 
generations of grandmothers ; and as for any 
mistakes which may be thought to have 
occurred in the process, he ascribes those all 
to Nature, which, of course, is highly credit- 
able to his intelligence, though slightly unjust : 
still, it shows that he is quite up to date in 
his views as to where the admiration for so 
much foresight should rightly be bestowed. 

Now, after many months’ continuous eat- 
ing when food is plentiful, and of hopeful 
expectancy when it is not, after splitting 
many suits of clothes down the back and 
emerging resplendent in a new one, each 
more roomy than the last, he feels, as we all 
do when the summer comes, “to want a 
change”: in the hot days of August he 
climbs up a stick, or a water plant, upon 
which to perform his marvellous transforma- 
tion from a dull-hued, spiny dweller in a 
ditch to the brilliant, sun-loving dragon-fly, 
swiftest of insects, resplendent with gauzy 
wings and topaz body, who untiringly hawks 
by hedgerow and pond, inquisitively poising 
himself within a foot of your face, and 
sending the village children screaming down 
the road in terror of the horse-stinger, 
although he is absolutely harmless to all but 
flies. 

But do not let it be thought that any stick 
or stem will do: his life depends upon the 
support not failing him at the critical time, 
for were it so to do he would inevitably fall 
into the water and there be drowned. When 
he has climbed up what he considers a 
sufficient height from the water, 2ft. perhaps, 
or possibly 4ft., he tries his stem with 
vigorous switchings of his body, and if the 
support is not considered safe he goes down 
into the water and ascends another ; when 
he is suited he clasps the stem firmly with 
all six legs, pressing the claws firmly into it 
with all the weight and muscle he can com- 
mand, and locking the two front legs fast 
together. 

Now look: he is leaning far back ; a thin 
green line appears in the middle of his back 
between the wing cases; wider and wider it 
grows, the whole insect strains to burst the 
skin which is manifestly too tight for it ; now 
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a great back protrudes Then after about ten 
(Fig. 3) through the minutes’ rest there comes 


4 surprising feat, which 
would drive a_profes- 
sional acrobat to despair 
and an early retirement 
into private life, for but 
few are able to jump out 
of their own skins. Not 
so our friend, however ; 
quickly raising head and 
thorax he seizes his own 
dry nymph skin with all 
his legs (Fig. 6), and in 
less than no time has 
whisked the tail end of 
his body out of the old 
skin, and hangs now 
right way up by his new 
legs (Fig. 7). And he is 
very modest over this 
downwards, resting a performance : astonishing 
moment from its exer- otal GEG dae GE & Geen oo as it is, he prefers very 
tions. But there is much BEGINS TO CHANGE. much to do it at night, 
to be done yet. First and without spectators, 
the claws must be cleansed, and these one so much so that the photographer almost 
by one are put into the great mouth and _ despaired of getting this particular attitude, 
freed from the moisture which remains on and had to call in the aid of a magnesium 
them, giving the insect a ludicrous appear- flash lamp about two o’clock in the morning. 
ance of biting its nails (Fig. 4). At last The reason for this preference for coming 


opening ; farther and 
farther apart fall the 
skins of the eyes, and 
the great goggle eyes 
themselves are fully out, 
and the insect now fF 
seems to have two heads, 
one green and the other 
brown. Now the legs, 
limp and wet, are drawn 
out of their envelopes, 
which still firmly clasp 
the stem. Now all six 
legs are out, and two tiny 
shrivelled wings which 
give but little promise 
as yet of their later 
beauty. And the insect 
hangs right back, head 









































5. — RESTING. 


4.-—** BITING HIS NAILS,’ 


all are clean and sharp for the next step, cut at night is clearly that the insect ‘may be 
and our friend hangs down looking very ready for flight before it is light, when the 
much exhausted waiting for his back to get _ birds, who are terrible foes for the first few 


some stiffness in it (Fig. 5). hours of its new life, are in bed and asleep 
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AN ACROBATIC FEAT. 





6. 








So eager are the birds for this delicacy, and 
so promptly do they start off in pursuit when 
the insect is trying its first flight, that the 
writer, who assisted at the emergence of more 
than a hundred of this species last year, was 
almost tempted to think at one time that the 
sparrows sat outside in rows and waited until 
the maid opened the study window in the 
morning and let out the débutantes of the 
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previous night; this, however, is only 
conjecture, and may be a slander on the 
sparrows. 

When the dragon-fly is once hanging by 
its legs the little crumpled wings immediately 
begin to expand, and can be seen to lengthen 
minute by minute (Figs. 8, 9, 10), the body 
meanwhile taking the exact curve that the 
wings will afterwards occupy, for the wings 
are infinitely tender, and must not be 
touched by anything until they are dry. 
A rough wind and a waving grass blade 
would make them bleed and ruin them 
irretrievably. When it is said that the wings 
bleed, it is meant that the fluid which fills 























-—WINGS EXPANDING. 








them exudes and forms a brilliant green 
blotch like an emerald, beautiful it is true, 
but when once injured, or when unable to 
expand equally, the wings never develop 
properly, and flight becomes impossible. 
Here is, indeed, a puzzle. How does our 
friend know that the body must assume this 
particular curve? Each one as it comes out 
does the same and never makes a mistake. 
Who teaches him to come out at night 
when the birds are asleep? Who impels 
him, when first out, to soar up far out of 
sight, where he is safe from his enemies, 
until he is strong on the wing and can 
laugh at them? The birds no doubt take 
singing lessons from their fathers: there is 
a half-educated young wood-pigeon in the 
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9.—-WINGS GETTING LONGER, 


writer's garden who made a shocking exhi- 
bition of himself last spring, and could not 


get hold of his “ Tak’ two-o-o co-os Taffy- 


tak” for months. This year, it is to be 
hoped, he will do better. The birds certainly 
take lessons in nest-building. 

The magpie is the only large bird that has 
a roof over her nest, and why? She was 
the first to find out how to build a nest, and 
called the others around her to teach them 
how to do it ; but they were such exasperat- 
ingly cocksure learners, 

















10.—-WINGS FULL SIZE. 


His father and mother died the winter 
before he was born, and he certainly never 
saw any other of his kind go through his 
performance ; so we will call it inherited 
instinct, and imagine that we know all 
about it. 

After about four hours from first emerging 
from the water the dragon-fly is perfect, the 
wings dry, stiff, and expanded, and the body 
straight and nearly dry, and ready for his 
first joy in the sunlight (Fig. 11). 





and knew so much 
before they were told, 
that she got sick of 
the whole thing in the 
middle, and left them 
to manage the roof as 
best they could. 

The migratory birds 
presumably teach their 
young ones the science 
of meteorology and the 
use of the globe—who 
knows ? But who teaches 
the dragon-fly? For 
taught he undoubtedly 
is, account for it how we 
may. No one can watch 
this transformation 
scene and doubt that 
intelligence is at work ; 











but whose intelligence ? 


1I.—READY FOR FLIGHT, 





The Remarkable Case of Miss 


ASES of invalids who, being 
deprived of their normal 
f faculties, have with marvellous 
skill and patience so developed 
. Sod | other powers as to supply the 
a deficiency are not rare, and 
many remarkable instances are related of 
unfortunates who have triumphed over 
natural disadvantages and made successes 
in life. - 

It is questionable, however, if the annals 
of medicine can afford a parallel to the 
remarkable case of Miss Fannie W. Tunison, 
of Sag Harbour, Long Island, U.S.A. 
Though absolutely para- 
lyzed in every limb and 








7 untson. 


from a form of infantine paralysis, whict 
totally incapacitated her from using either 
her arms or legs. Her parents were only 
poor farmers in a small way of business, 
and Fannie’s affliction not only weighed 
heavily upon their minds, but upon their 
pockets as well. 

Medica! attention was secured, and every 
effort made to effect a cure, but everything 
proved unavailing, and she was declared to 
be a hopeless cripple, without the slightest 
chance of recovery. A person of less 
strength of character would have yielded to 
the misery entailed by this wretched, worth- 

less existence, and aggra- 
vated the grief of those 





unable to move either ee 
hands or feet the frac- 
tion of an inch, never- 
theless, this exceptional 
woman not only earns 
her own living, sews, em- 
broiders, and writes, but 
also executes excellent 
paintings which rival the 
best efforts of many clever 
amateurs. And the mar- 
vellous part of it is that 
she accomplishes all this 
with her tongue. 

The achievements of 
the blind, who by develop- 
ing the sense of touch 
practically supply the lost 
sense, or of those who 
have lost arms and learn 
to use their feet in the 
capacity of hands, are entirely eclipsed by 
the performances of this woman with the 
abnormally-cultivated teeth and tongue. It 
has often been said that a woman’s most 
trustworthy weapon is her tongue; but it 
has been left to Miss Tunison to show the 
world what a very useful organ the tongue 
really is. 

Thirty years ago she was born, and to the 
grief of her parents was found to be suffering 





MISS FANNIE TUNISON, 
From a Photograph. 


around her by falling a 
victim to despair, misan- 
thropy, and melancholia ; 
but Miss Tunison was 
made of sterner stuff, and 
determined that she would 
not consent to be a 
burden to her family. By 
dint of the most painstak- 
ing care and patience she 
gradually developed her 
tongue and teeth to 
answer the purpose of all 
the faculties she_ lacked. 
Aided by her mother she 
eal | has succeeded, and is the 
| wonder of everyone who 
sees her. Now, in place of 
being a financial burden, 
she is the biggest wage- 
earner of the family, and 
averages over £200 a year. 

Miss Tunison has turned her shortcomings 
to good account. Deprived of the use of 
her limbs, she gets along perfectly well with 
her tongue, and paints, embroiders, and 
writes a better hand, or rather mouth, than 
many people who are blessed with the use of 
their ten digits. 

Miss Tunison’s work is of no mean order. 
The pictures that she paints compare favour- 
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ably with any a a tee 
amateur artist’s, and 
she paints with con- 
siderable quickness. 
So proficient is she 
at wielding the brush 
with her tongue that 
she excels at copy- 
ing, and she pos- 
sesses several can- 
vases that would 
bring credit to any 
copyist. She is 
especially good at 
painting pictures of 
the Montauk Point 
Lighthouse, and the 
little picture, which 
takes her less than twenty minutes to paint, 
she sells to visitors for the price of a dollar. 
But it is not only as an artist that Miss 
Tunison shines. She is expert at fancy work 
as well, and, wonderful as it may seem, she 


From a) MISS TUNISON’S COTTAGE AT SAG HARBOUR. 


is perfectly able to thread her needle and use 
the scissors. She never requires the assist- 
ance of anybody, and all the work she turns 
out is done strictly by herself. 

When Miss Tunison is at work she is 
is seated in a chair which has been specially 





MISS TUNISON PAINTING A PICTURE WITH HER TONGUE, 


From a Photograph. 





built for her. From 
the arm of the chair 
rises a metal rod 
which supports a 
small wooden table, 
and it is upon this 

| table that all the 
work is done. 

In spite of her 
affliction Fannie 
always has a cheerful 
word for visitors ; 
it is her greatest 
pleasure to receive 
company, and she 
is never so happy as 
when she can show 
off her wonderful 

powers. It is during the summer season, 
when visitors and holiday -seekers swarm 
down to Sag Harbour, that Fannie is really 
busy, and the number of orders that pour in 
keeps her at all times fully occupied. 














| Photograph. 


In appearance Fannie differs somewhat 
from the ordinary mortal. Owing to the 
excessive use of her tongue the muscles of 
the neck are extremely well developed and 
stand out thick and prominent. Her eyes, 
too, have a languid look about them, and 
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roll, when she speaks, in a peculiar manner. 
Her speech is thick and heavy, no doubt due 
to the excessive size of her tongue. 

The way that she threads a needle is 
peculiar. She first holds the needle in her 
teeth for the purpose of planting it firmly in 
the wooden table before her. She then takes 
up the cotton, biting off the length she 
requires. The next step fis to hold the 
cotton with her lips, which she screws up in 
a peculiar manner. Then in a trice, before 
one can say “ Jack Robinson,” she takes aim 
at the eye of the needle before her, and ten 
chances to one the needle is threaded. 

She handles the scissors in the same 
dexterous manner, but the act in which she 
is really astonishing is the way in which she 
ties a knot. She places the cotton in her 
mouth, chews on it seemingly for a little 
while, appears to swallow it, and then opens 
her mouth and puts out her tongue. Upon 
the tongue, if the little operation is suc- 
cessful, is the piece of cotton with two or 
three knots tied in it. 

Miss Tunison was taught entirely by her 
mother, and it is to her mother’s love and 
care that she attributes her skill. She has 
had many tempting offers to exhibit herself in 
museums, but she is perfectly content with 
the life that she leads, and does not care to 
make a change. She has lived all her life at 
Sag Harbour, and has never had a day’s 
sickness. She is a good correspondent, 
and writes a good “ mouth,” and has written 
letters to and received letters from most of 
the prominent men throughout the Union. 

Miss Tunison is in no way deformed ; 
in fact, she is a very good-looking young 
lady, bright and intelligent, and an ex- 
cellent conversationalist. She lives with 
her father and two cousins in a little 
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fisherman’s cottage, which was built by her 
grandfather, who was a seafaring man, and 
also a soldier of the war of 1812. Her 
constant companion is her pet dog, Lion 
McKinley, who loves to sit beside her while 
she is at work and help her pass away the 
lonely hours. 

Every morning Miss Tunison, who is an 
early riser, is lifted up by her father into her 
invalid chair, which has a cleverly constructed 
work-table attached to it. In this chair she 
remains throughout the day, held in by a 
strong band, which also supports her body, 
which is entirely powerless. In the winter 
her chair is placed by the front window, so 
that she can see the people passing along the 
sidewalk, while in summer she is wheeled 
out of doors and taken around the village, 
and everybody in the place knows this young 
and cheerful invalid. 

From the time she is lifted into her chair 
in the morning until she retires at night she 
is never idle, as she is engaged in painting 
pretty book-marks, blotters, embroidery, 
doilies, mats and tidies, making table-covers 
and linen outline quilts. 

She is very fond of reading, and the latest 
papers and publications are eagerly devoured 
by her. When reading she turns the leaves 


of the books over with her tongue, and 
places two small lead paper-weights on the 
pages to keep them in place while she 


reads. She also has a large correspondence, 
and she can handle a pencil most dexterously 
with her tongue. 

When writing she uses a pad of paper 
rather than one sheet, and holds the pencil 
loosely between her teeth, the tongue guidinz 
it lightly over the paper. Her writing, she 
confesses, is not altogether Spencerian, 
though it is perfectly legible. 

















MISS TUNISON'S SIGNATURE, WRITTEN WITH HER TONGUE. 

















PEAKING o’ money,” said 
the night - watchman, 
thoughtfully, as he selected 
an empty soap-box on the 














wharf for a_ seat, “the 
whole world would be 
different if we all ’ad more of it. It would 


be a brighter and a ’appier place for every- 
body.” 

He broke off to open a small brass tobacco- 
box and place a little quid of tobacco tenderly 
into a pouch in his left cheek, critically 
observing at the same time the efforts of a 
somewhat large steamer to get alongside the 
next wharf without blocking up more than 
three parts of the river. He watched it as 
though the entire operation depended upon 
his attention, and, the steamer fast, he turned 
his eyes back again and resumed his theme. 

“Of course it’s the being short that 
sharpens people,” he admitted, thoughtfully ; 
“the sharpest man I ever knew never ’ad a 
ha’penny in ’is pocket, and the ways ’e had o’ 
getting other chaps to pay for ’is beer would 
ha’ made ’is fortin at the law if ’e’d only ’ad 
the eddication. Playful little chap ’e was. 
I've seen men wot didn’t know ’im stand ’im 
Vol. xix.—66. 








a pot o’ beer and then foller ’im up the road 
to see ’im knock down a policeman as ’e’d 
promised. They'd foller ’im to the fust 
policeman ’e met, an’ then ’e’d point them 
out and say they were goin’ to half kill ’im, 
an’ the policeman ’ud just stroll up an’ ask 
‘em wot they were ’anging about for, but I 
never ’eard of a chap telling ‘im. They 
used to go away struck all of a ’eap. He 
died in the accident ward of the London 
Horsepittle, poor chap.” 

He shook his head thoughtfully, and ignor- 
ing the statement of the watchman at the 
next wharf that it was a fine evening, shifted 
his quid and laughed rumblingly. 

“The funniest way o’ raising the wind I 
ever ’eard of,” he said, in explanation, “ was 
one that ’appened about fifteen years ago. 
I'd just taken my discharge as A.B. from the 
North Siar, trading between here and the 
Australian ports, and the men wot the thing 
‘appened to was shipmates o’ mine, although 
on’y firemen. 

“T know it’s a true story, becos I was in ita 
little. bit myself, and the other part I ’ad 
from all of ’em, and besides, they didn’t see 
anything funny in it at all, or anything out of 
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the way. It seemed to them quite a easy 
way o’ making money, and I dessay if it ‘ad 
come off all right I should have thought so 
too. 

“In about a week arter we was paid off at 
the Albert Docks these chaps was all cleaned 
out, and they was all in despair with a thirst 
wot wasn’t half-quenched, and a spree wot 
was on’y in a manner o’ speaking just begun, 
and at the end of that time they came round 
to a room wot I ’ad, to see wot could be 
done. There was four of ’em in all: old 
Sam Small, Ginger Dick, Peter Russet, and 
a orphan nevy of Sam’s whose father and 
mother was dead. The mother ’ad been 
‘alf nigger an’ ’alf Malay when she was living, 
and Sam was always pertickler careful to 
point out that his nevy took arter ’er. It was 
enough to make the pore woman turn in ’er 
grave to say so, but Sam used to say that ’e 
owed it to ’is brother to explain. 

“*Wot’s to be done?’ ses Peter Russet, 
arter they’d all said wot miserable chaps they 
was, an’ ’ow badly sailormen was paid. 
‘We're all going to sign on in the Zand’s 
End, but she doesn’t sail for a fortnight ; 
wot’s to be done in the meantime for to 
live ?’ 

“** There’s your watch, Peter,’ ses old Sam, 
dreamy-like, ‘and there’s Ginger’s ring. It’s 
a good job you kep’ that ring, Ginger. We're 
all in the same boat, mates, an’ I on’y wish 
as I’d got something for the general good. 
It’s ’aving an orphan nevy wot’s kep’ me 
pore.’ 

** « Stow it,’ ses the nevy, short-like. 

“*Everything’s agin us,’ ses old Sam. 
‘ There’s them four green parrots I brought 
from Brazil, all dead.’ 

“*So are my two monkeys,’ ses Peter 
Russet, shaking ’is ’ead; ‘they used to sleep 
with me, too.’ 

“ They all shook their ’eads then, and 
Russet took Sam up very sharp for saying that 
praps if he ’adn’t slep’ with the monkeys 
they wouldn’t ha’ died. He said if Sam 
knew more about monkeys than wot ’e did, 
why didn’t ’e put ’is money in them instead 
o’ green parrots wot pulled their feathers out 
and died of cold. 

“* Talking about monkeys,’ ses Ginger 
Dick, interrupting old Sam suddenly, ‘ wot 
about young Beauty here ?’ 

“* Well, wot about him ?’ says the nevy, 
in a nasty sort o’ way. 

““*W’y, ’e’s worth forty monkeys an’ millions 
o’ green parrots,’ ses Ginger, starting up; 
‘an’ here ’e is a-wasting of ’is opportunities, 
going about dressed like a Christian. Open 
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your mouth, Beauty, and stick your tongue 
out and roll your eyes a bit.’ 

“*W’y not leave well alone, Ginger?’ ses 
Russet, and I thought so too. Young 
Beauty was quite enough for me without 
that. 

“*Ter ’blige me,’ ses Ginger, anxiously, 
‘just make yourself as ugly as wot you can, 
Beauty.’ 

“*Teave ‘im alone,’ ses old Sam, as his 
nevy snarled at em. ‘ You ain’t everybody’s 
money yourself, Ginger.’ 

“*T tell you, mates,’ ses Ginger, speaking 
very slow and solemn, ‘there’s a fortin’ in 
‘im. I was lookin’ at ’im just now, trying to 
think who ’e reminded me of. At fust I 
thought it was that big stuffed monkey we 
saw at Melbourne, then I suddenly re- 
membered it was a wild man of Borneo I 
see when I was a kid up in Sunderland. 
When I say ’e was a ’andsome, good-’arted 
looking gentleman alongside o’ you, Beauty, 
do you begin to get my meaning ?’ 

“*Wot’s the idea, Ginger?’ ses Sam, 
getting up to lend me and Russet a ’and 
with ’is nevy. i 

“* My idea is this,’ ses Ginger: ‘take ’is - 
cloes off ’im and dress ’im up in that there 
winder-blind, or something o’ the kind; tie 
‘im up with a bit o’ line, and take ’im roiind 
to Ted Reddish in the Ighway and sell ’im 
for a ’undered quid as a wild man 0’ 
Borneo.’ 

“* Wot?’ screams Beauty, in an awful 
voice. ‘Let go, Peter ; let go, d’ye hear?’ 

“Old your noise, Beauty, while your 
elders is speaking,’ ses ’is uncle, and I could 
see ’e was struck with the idea. 

“* Vou jest try dressing me up in a winder- 
blind,’ ses his nevy, half crying with rage. 

“** Listen to reason, Beauty,’ ses Ginger ; 
‘you'll ’ave your share of the tin; it'll only 
be for a day or two, and then when we've 
cleared out you can make your escape, and 
there’ll be twenty-five pounds for each of 
us.’ 

“«’Ow do you make that out, Ginger ?’ ses 
Sam, in a cold voice. 

“* Fours into a ’undered,’ ses Ginger. 

“*Ho,’ ses Sam. ‘Ho, indeed. I wasn’t 
aweer that ’e was your nevy, Ginger.’ 

“«*Share and share alike,’ ses Russet. 
a very good plan o’ yours, Ginger.’ . 

“ Ginger holds ’is ead up and looks at ‘1m 
‘ard. 

“*T thought o’ the plan,’ ’e ses, speaking 
very slow and deliberate. ‘Sam’s ’is uncle, 
and ’e’s the wild man. Three’s into a 
*undered go——’ 


‘It’s 














** You needn’t bother your fat ’ead adding 
up sums, Ginger,’ ses Russet, very polite. 
‘I’m going to ’ave my share; else I'll split 
to Ted Reddish.’ 

“None of ’em said a word about me: two 
of ’em was sitting on my bed; Ginger was 
using a ’ankerchief o’ mine wot ’e found in 
the fireplace, and Peter Russet ’ad ’ad a 
drink out o’ the jug on my washstand, and 
yet they never even mentioned me. That’s 
firemen all over, and that’s ’ow it is they get 
themselves so disliked. 

“Tt took ’em best part of an ’our to talk 
round young Beauty, an’ the langwidge they 
see fit to use made me thankful to think that 
the parrots didn’t live to larn it. 

“You never saw anything like Beauty when 
they ’ad finished with ’im. If ’e was bad in 
’is cloes, ’e was a perfeck horror without ’em. 
Ginger Dick faked ’im up beautiful, but there 
was no pleasing ’im. Fust he found fault 


“EVERY NOW AND THEN THEY'D GET THE WILD MAN ‘ARF OUT.” 


with the winder-blind, which ’e said didn’t fit ; 
then ’e grumbled about going bare-foot, then 
‘e wanted somethink to ’ide ’is legs, which 
was natural considering the shape of ’em. 
Ginger Dick nearly lost ’is temper with ’im, 
and it was all old Sam could do to stop him- 
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self from casting ’im off for ever. He was 
finished at last, and arter Peter Russet ’ad 
slipped downstairs and found a bit o’ broken 
clothes-prop in the yard, and ’e’d been shown 
‘ow to lean on it and make a noise, Ginger 
said as ’ow if Ted Reddish got ’im for a 
‘undered pounds ’e’d get ’im a bargain. 

“We must ’ave a cab,’ ses old Sam. 

“Cab ?’ ses Ginger. ‘ What for?’ 

“*We should ’ave half Wapping following 
us,’ ses Sam. ‘Go out and put your ring 
up, Ginger, and fetch a cab.’ 

“Ginger started grumbling, but he went, 
and presently came back with the cab and 
the money, and they all went downstairs 
leading the wild man by a bit 0’ line. They 
only met one party coming up, and ’e seemed 
to remember somethink ’e’d forgotten wot 
ought to be fetched at once. 

“ Ginger went out fust and opened the cab- 
door, and then stood there waiting becos at 


the last moment the wild man said the 
winder-blind was slipping down. They got 
‘im out at last, but before ’e could get in the 
cab was going up the road at ten miles an 
hour, with Ginger ’anging on to the door 
calling to it to stop. 
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“Tt came back at about a mile an’ a ’alf an 
hour, an’ the remarks of the cabman was 
eggstrordinary. Even when he got back ’e 
wouldn’t start til ’e’d got double fare paid in 
advance ; but they got in at last and drove 
off. 

“ There was a fine scene at Ted Reddish’s 
door. Ginger said that if there was a bit of 
a struggle it would be a good advertisement 
for Ted Reddish, and they might p’raps get 
more than a ’undered, and all the three of 
‘em could do, they couldn’t get the wild man 
out o’ that cab, and the cabman was hopping 
about ’arf crazy. Every now and then they’d 
get the wild man ’arf out, and then he’d get 
in agin and snarl. ’E didn’t seem to know 
when to leave off, and Ginger and the others 
got almost as sick of it as the cabman. It 
must ha’ taken two years’ wear out o’ that 
cab, but they got ’im out at last, and Reddish’s 
door being open to see what the row was 
about, they went straight in. 

** Wot’s all this?’ ses Reddish, who was 
a tall, thin man, with a dark moustache. 

“It’s a wild man o’ Borneo,’ ses Ginger, 
panting ; ‘ we caught ’im in a forest in Brazil, 
an’ we’ve come ere to give you the fust 
offer.’ 

“Ted Reddish was so surprised ’e couldn’t 
speak at fust. The wild man seemed to take 
‘is breath away, and ’e looked in a ’elpless 
kind o’ way at ’is wife, who’d just come down. 
She was a nice-lookin’ woman, fat, with a lot 
o’ yeller hait, and she smiled at’em as though 
she’d known ’em all their lives. 

“*Come into the parlour,’ she ses, kindly, 
just as Ted was beginning to get ’is breath. 

“They followed ’em in, and the wild 
man was just going to make hisself com- 
fortable in a easy chair, when Ginger give 
im a look,-an’ ’e curled up on the ’earthrug 
instead. 

“<°E ain’t a very fine specimen,’ ses Ted 
Reddish, at last. 

“*Tt’s the red side-whiskers I don’t like,’ 
ses his wife. ‘ Besides, who ever ’eard of a 
wild man in a collar an’ necktie ?’ 

““* You've got hold o’ the wrong one,’ ses 
Ted Reddish, afore Ginger Dick could speak 
up for hisself. 

“*Oh, I beg your pardin,’ ses Mrs. Reddish 
to Ginger, very polite. ‘I thought it was 
funny a wild man should be wearing a collar. 
It’s my mistake. That’s the wild man, I 
s'pose, on the earthrug ?’ 

“*That’s ‘im, mum,’ ses old Sam, very 
short. 

“*He don’t 
Reddish. 


look wild enough,’ ses 
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“*No; e’s much too tame,’ ses ‘is wife, 
shaking her yeller curls. 

“The chaps all looked at each other then, 
and the wild man began to think it was time 
he did somethink; and the nearest thing 
‘andy being Ginger’s leg, ’e put ’is teeth into 
it. Anybody might ha’ thought Ginger was 
the wild man then, the way ’e went on, and 
Mrs. Reddish said that even if he so far 
forgot hisself as to use sich langwidge afore 
‘er, ’e oughtn’t to before a poor ’eathen 
animal. 

“* How much do you want for ‘im?’ ses 
Ted Reddish, arter Ginger ’ad got ’is leg 
away, and taken it to the winder to look at it. 

*“*One ’undered pounds,’ ses old Sam. 

“Ted Reddish looked at ’is wife, and they 
both larfed as though they’d never leave orf. 

““*Why, the market price o’ the best wild 
men is only thirty shillings,’ ses Reddish, 
wiping ’is eyes. ‘I'll give you a pound for 
im.’ 

“Old Sam looked at Russet, and Russet 
looked at Ginger, and then /fey all larfed. 

“* Well, there’s no getting over you, I can 
see that,’ ses Reddish, at last. ‘Is he 
strong ?’ 

“Strong? Strong ain’t the word for it,’ 
ses Sam. 

“ * Bring ’im to the back and let ’im ’ave a 
wrestle with one o’ the brown bears, Ted,’ 
ses ’is wife. 

“ ©°F’d kill it,’ ses old Sam, hastily. 

“*Never mind,’ ses Reddish, getting up; 
‘brown bears is cheap enough.’ 

“ They all got up then, none of ’em know- 
ing wot to do, except the wild man, that is, 
and 4e got ’is arms tight round the leg o’ the 
table. 

“* Well,’ ses Ginger, ‘we'll be pleased for 
‘im to wrestle with the bear, but we must 
‘ave the ’undered quid fust, in case ’e injures 
‘isself a little.’ 

“Ted Reddish looked ’ard at ’im, and then 
he looked at ’is wife agin. 

“*]’ll just go outside and talk it over with 
the missus,’ he ses at last, and they both got 
up and went out. 

“*<Tt’s all right,’ ses old Sam, winking at 
Ginger. 

“*Fair cop,’ ses Ginger, who was still 
rubbing his leg. ‘I told you it would be, but 
there’s no need for Beauty to overdo it. He 
nearly ’ad a bit out o’ my leg.’ 

“ ¢ A’right,’ ses the wild man, shifting along 
the ’earth-rug to where Peter was sitting ; 
‘but it don’t do for me to be too tame. 
You ’eard wot she said.’ 

“* How are you feeling, old man?’ ses 














Peter, in a kind voice, as ’e tucked ’is legs 
away under ’is chair. 

“*Gurr,’ ses the wild man, going on all 
fours to the back of the chair, ‘gur—wug— 
wug . 

“* Don’t play the fool, Beauty,’ ses Peter, 
with a uneasy smile, as he twisted ’is ’ead 
round. ‘Call ’im off, Sam.’ 

“* Gurr,’ ses the wild man, sniffing at ’is 
legs ; ‘gurr.’ 

““* Easy on, Beauty, it’s no good biting ’im 
till the: come back,’ ses old Sam. 

“*T won’t be bit at all,’ ses Russet, very 
sharp, ‘mind that, Sam. It’s my belief 
Beauty’s gone mad.’ 

“*Hush,’ ses Ginger, and they ’eard Ted 
Reddish and ’is wife coming back. They 
came in, sat down agin, and after Ted ’ad ’ad 
another good look at the wild man and 
prodded ’im all over an’ looked at ’is teeth, 
he spoke up and said they’d decided to give 
a’undered pun for ’im at the end o’ three 
days if ’e suited. 

“*T s’pose,’ ses Sam, looking at the others, 
‘that we could ’ave a bit of it now to go on 
with ?’ 
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wild man started on Russet’s leg and was 
pulled off by Sam and Ginger, ‘where to 
put ‘im.’ 

“*Why not put ’im in with the black 
leopard ?’ ses her ’usband. 

“* There’s plenty o’ room in his cage,’ says 
‘is wife, thoughtfully, ‘and it ’ud be company 
for ’im too.’ 

“*T don’t think the wild man ’ud like 
that,’ ses Ginger. 

“*T’m sartain sure ’e wouldn’t,’ says old 
Sam, shaking ’is ’ed. 

“*Well, we must put ’im in a cage by 
hisself, I s’pose,’ ses Reddish, ‘ but we can’t 
be put to much expense. I’m sure the 
money we spent in cat’s meat for the last 
wild man we ’ad was awful.’ 

*¢T)on’t you spend too much money on 
cat’s meat for ’#m,’ ses Sam, ‘’e’d very likely 
leave it. Bringing ’im ’ome, we used to give 
‘im the same as we ’ad’ ourselves, and he got 
on all right.’ 

“*Tt’s a wonder you didn’t kill ’im,’ ses 
Reddish, severely. ‘He'll be fed very 
different ’ere, I can tell you. You won't 
know ’im at the end o’ three days.’ 





‘‘IT WAS PRETTY TO SEE THE WAY WILLIAM 'ANDLED ‘IM.” 


“*Tt’s agin our way of doing business,’ 
ses Ted Reddish. ‘If it ’ud been a lion 
or a tiger we could, but wild men we never 
do.’ 

“*The thing is,’ ses Mrs. Reddish, as the 


«Don’t change ‘im too sudden,’ ses Ginger, 
keeping ‘is ‘ead turned away from the 
wild man, wot wos trying to catch ’is eye. 
‘Cook ’is food at fust, ’cos ’e’s been used 
to it.’ 
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“*T know wot to give ‘im,’ ses Reddish, 
off-handedly. ‘I ain’t been in the line 
twenty-seven years for nothink. Bring ‘im 
out to the back, an’ I'll put ’im in ‘is new 
‘ome.’ 

“ They all got up and, taking no notice of 
the wild man’s whispers, follered Ted Reddish 
and ’is wife out to the back, where all the 
wild beasts in the world seemed to ’ave 
collected to roar out to each other what a 
beastly place it was. 

““Tm going to put ‘im in “’Appy 
Cottage” for a time,’ says Reddish ; ‘lend a 
hand ’ere, William,’ he says, beckoning to 
one of ’is men. 

“*Is that “’Appy Cottage”?’ ses old 
Sam, sniffing, as they got up to a nasty, 
empty cage with a chain and staple in the 
wall. 

“Ted Reddish said it was. 

“*Wot makes yeu call it 
Sam. 

“Reddish didn’t seem to ’ear ’im, and it 
took all Ginger’s coaxing to get Beauty to 
go in. 

“*Tt’s on’y for a day or two,’ he whispers. 

“* But ’ow am I to escape when you've 
got the brass?’ ses the wild man. 

“* We'll look arter that,’ ses Ginger, who 
‘adn’t got the least idea. 

“The wild man ’ad a little show for the 
last time, jist to impress Ted Reddish, an’ it 
was pretty to see the way William ’andled ’im. 
The look on the wild man’s face showed as 
‘ow it was a revelashun to ’im. Then ’is 
three mates took a last look at ‘im and 
went off. 

“For the fust day Sam felt uneasy about 
‘im, and used to tell us tales about ’is dead 
brother which made us think Beauty was 
lucky to take arter ‘is mother; but it wore 
off, and the next night, in the Admiral 
Cochrane, ’e put ’is ead on Ginger’s shoulder, 
and wep’ for ’appiness as ’e spoke of ’is 
nevy’s home at ‘’Appy Cottage.’ 

“On the third day Sam was for going round 
in the morning for the money, but Ginger 
said it wasn’t advisable to show any ’aste ; 
so they left it to the evening, and Peter 
Russet wrote Sam a letter signed ‘ Barnum,’ 
offering ‘im two ’undered for the wild man, 
in case Ted Reddish should want to beat 
‘em down. They all ’ad a drink before they 
went in, and was~smiling with good temper 
to sich an extent that they ‘ad to wait a 
minute to get their faces straight afore going 
in. 

“*Come in,’ ses Reddish, and they fol- 
lered ‘im into the parler, where Mrs. Reddish 


that?’ ses 
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was sitting in a arm-chair shaking ’er ’ed and 
looking at the carpet very sorrowful. 

“*] was afraid you’d come,’ she ses, in a 
low voice. 

***So was I,’ ses Reddish. 

“*What for?’ ses old Sam. It didn’t 
look much like money, and ’e felt cross. 

“* We've ’ad a loss,’ ses Mrs. Reddish. 
She touched ’erself, and then they see she 
was all in black, and that Ted Reddish was 
wearing a black tie and a bit o’ crape round 
‘is arm. ' 

“ «Sorry to ’ear it, mum,’ ses old Sam. 

“* It was very sudden, too,’ ses Mrs. Red- 
dish, wiping ’er eyes. 

“*That’s better than laying long,’ ses 
Peter Russet, comforting like. 

“Ginger Dick gives a cough. ‘ Twenty- 
five pounds was wot ‘e’d come for; not to 
‘ear this sort o’ talk.’ 

““* We’ve been in the wild-beast line seven- 
an’-twenty years,’ ses Mrs. Reddish, ‘ and it’s 
the fust time anythink of this sort ’as 
‘appened.’ 

“«Kalthy family, I s’pose,’ 
staring. 

*¢ Tell ’im, Ted,’ ses Mrs. Reddish, in a 
‘usky whisper. 

** No, you,’ ses Ted. 

**Tt’s your place,’ ses Mrs. Reddish. 

“¢ A woman can break it better,’ ses ’er 
’usband. 

“*Tell us wot ?’ ses Ginger, very snappish. 

“Ted Reddish cleared ’is throat. 

“*Tt wasn’t our fault,’ he ses, slowly, 
while Mrs. Reddish began to cry agin; 
‘gin’rally speakin’, animals is afraid o’ wild 
men, and night before last, as the wild man 
wot you left on approval didn’t seem to like 
“’Appy Cottage,” we took ‘im out an’ put 
im in with the tiger.’ 

“*Put him in with the WOT?’ ses 
the unfortnit man’s uncle, jumping off ’is 
chair. 

“The tiger,’ ses Reddish. ‘We ’eard 
something in the night, but we thought they 
was Only ’aving a little bit of a tiff, like. In 
the morning I went down with a bit o’ 
cold meat for the wild man, and I thought 
at first he’d escaped; but looking a little 
bit closer 

«Don’t, Ted,’ ses ’is wife. 


> 


ses Sam, 


‘I can’t bear 
it. 

“*Do you mean to tell me that the tiger 
‘as eat ‘im ?’ screams old Sam. 

“* Most of ’im,’ ses Ted Reddish ; ‘ but 
’e couldn’t ha’ been much of a wild man to 
let a tiger get the better of ‘im. I must say 
I was surprised.’ 














““* We both was,’ ses Mrs. Reddish, wiping 
’er eyes. 

“You might ha’ ’eard a pin drop; old 
Sam’s eyes was large and staring, Peter 
Russet was sucking ’is teeth, an’ Ginger was 
wondering wot the law would say to it—if it 
eard of it. 
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“*Ho!’ says Sam. ‘Ho! is it? We 
want a ’undered quid off of you; an’ wot’s 
more, we mean to ’ave it.’ 

“*«But the tigers ate ‘im,’ says Mrs. 
Reddish, explaining. 

““*T know that,’ ses Sam, sharply. ‘ But 
’e was our wild man, and we want to be paid 





‘‘pO YOU MEAN TO TELL ME THAT THE TIGER ‘AS EAT ‘IM?” 


“*Tt’s an unfortunit thing for all parties,’ 
ses Ted Reddish at last, getting up and 
standing on the ’earthrug. 

“*Orrible,’ ses Sam, ’uskily. ‘You ought 
to ha’ known better than to put ’im in with a 
tiger. Wot could you expect? W’y, it was 
a mad thing to do.’ 

“*Crool thing,’ ses Peter Russet. 

“* You don’t know the bisness properly,’ 
ses Ginger, ‘that’s about wot it is. W’y, Z 
should ha’ known better than that.’ 

“*Well it’s no good making a fuss about 
it,” ses Reddish. ‘It was only a wild man 
arter all, and he’d ha’ died anyway, cos ’e 
wouldn’t eat the raw meat we gave ’im, and 
‘is pan o’ water was scarcely touched. He'd 
ha’ starved himself anyhow. I’m sorry, as I 
said before, but I must be off; I’ve got an 
appointment down at the docks.’ 

“He moved towards the door; Ginger 
Dick gave Russet a nudge and whispered 
something, and Russet passed it on to Sam. 

“*What about the ’undered quid?’ ses 
pore Beauty’s uncle, catching ’old o’ Reddish 
as ’e passed ‘im. 

“*Eh?’ ses 
that’s off.’ 


Reddish, surprised —‘ Oh, 


for ’im. You should ha’ been more careful. 
We'll give you five minutes; and if the 
money ain’t paid by that time, we'll go 
straight off to the police-station.’ 

“* Well, go,’ ses Ted Reddish. 

“Sam got up, very stern, and looked at 
Ginger. 

“You'll be ruined if we do,’ ses Ginger. 

“* All right,’ ses Ted Reddish, comfort- 
ably. 

“*T’m not sure they can’t ’ang you,’ ses 
Russet. 

“<7 ain’t sure, either,’ says Reddish ; ‘and 
I’d like to know ’ow the law stands, in case 
it "appens agin.’ 

“*Come on, Sam,’ ses Ginger ; 
straight to the police-station.’ 

“ He got up, and moved towards the door. 
Ted Reddish didn’t move a muscle, but Mrs. 
Reddish flopped on her knees and caught 
old Sam round the legs, and ’eld him so’s ’e 
couldn’t move. 

“* Spare ’im,’ she ses, crying. 

“*TLea’ go o’ my legs, mum,’ ses Sam. 

“*Come on, Sam,’ ses Ginger; ‘come to 
the police.’ 

“Old Sam made a desperit effort, and 


‘come 
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Mrs. Reddish called ’im a crool monster, 


and let go and ’id ’er face on ’er husband’s 
shoulder as they all moved out of the 
parlour, larfing like a mad thing with 
hysterics. 

“They moved off slowly, not knowing 
wot to do, as, of course, they knew they 
daren’t go to the police about it. Ginger 
Dick’s temper was awful ; but Peter Russet 
said they mustn’t give up all ’ope—he’d 
write to Ted Reddish and tell ’im as a friend 
wot a danger ’e was in. Old Sam didn’t say 
anything, the loss of his nevy and twenty-five 
pounds at the 


“ There was three or four ’undered people 
standing in front of the ’ouse, and women’s 
’eads out of all the winders screaming their 
‘ardest for the police, and as they got closer 
they ‘eard a incessant knocking. It took 
‘em nearly five minutes to force their way 
through the crowd, and then they nearly 
went crazy as they saw the wild man with 
‘alf the winder-blind missing, but otherwise 
well and ’arty, standing on the step and 
giving rat-a-tat-tats at the door for all ’e 
was worth. 

“They never got to know the rights of it, 

Beauty getting 





same time being 
almost more 
than ’is ’art 
could bear, and 
in a slow, mel- 
ancholy fashion 
they walked 
back to old 
Sam’s lodgings. 

“Well, what 
the blazes is 
up now?’ ses 
Ginger Dick, as 
they turned the 
corner. 











so excited every 
time they asked 
‘im ’ow he got 
on that they ’ad 
to give it up. 
But they began 
to ’ave a sort of 
idea at last that 
Ted Reddish ’ad 
been. ’aving a 
game with ’em, 
and that Mrs. 
Reddish was 
worse than wot 
’e was.” 
































By ALBERT 


AITERS 
clever ; in 
ever gets 

waiter has 











. The 


H. BROADWELL. 


are 
fact, 


proverbially 
they are 


mostly too clever for anything 
or anybody 


man who 
the better of a 
yet to be found. 


Not that waiters are not human after all, and 


who would blame them ? 
sublime way of jug- 


but they have a 


The Most Extraordinary Dinner on Earth. 


AN ELDERLY GENTLEMAN AND A PREPOSSESSING LADY ENTER THE DINING-ROOM. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY A. J. JOHNSON. 


them that is pleas- 
ing—at a distance! 
They catch and 
throw, and _ juggle 
and throw, and 
catch and throw 
again; sometimes 
they miss, and then 
there’s a crash and 
a bang, and the frag- 
ments of plates and 
glasses fly like chaff 
in the wind. 

They are | stage 
waiters, and form 
part of a group of 
four clever per- 
formers who go by 
the name of The 
Rambler ‘Troupe, 
and their ramblings 
have taken them 
to most parts of the habitable globe, to the 
intense enjoyment of thousands of people. 

It has been the writer’s good fortune to 
witness the Ramblers’ clever act at the 
Alhambra Theatre, Leicester Square, and he 
has much pleasure in acknowledging here- 
with the courteous assistance of Messrs. 
Dundas Slater and E. A. Pickering, the able 








gling with your 
change, and in such 
a way, too, that 
would have you be- 
lieve that coppers 
were withdrawn 
from circulation 
for the time being. 

There are two 
waiters par excel- 
lence who claim 
special notice at 
our hands at pre- 
sent. There is no 
half-and-half way 
about them; they 
take the cake, the 
biscuit, the pan- 
cake, the bun, the 
wedding cake, and 
the champion cake 
allin one. There 
is a swing about 

Vol. xix.—67 


CATCHES THE VISITOR'S HAT ON HIS HEAD, 
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their coats, stick, 
and fan; with an 
artful twist he 
throws up the 
gentleman’s hat 
(whilst the latter 
isn’t looking) and 
catches it on the 
back of his head 
in the most comical 
manner. These 
preliminaries are 
shown in our pic- 
tures on the pre- 
ceding page. 

Now, however, 
they are entering 
upon a more ser- 
ious phase of the 
business. It is 
proverbially  diffi- 
cult to do two 


THE GUEST LAYS HIS CIGAR ON A TABLE 


managers of one of the best places of amuse- 
ment in London, in obtaining this photo- 
graphic interview for the special benefit of 
STRAND readers. 

The photographs as shown in this article 
are exact reproductions of the doings that 
take place on the stage; it is a pity that 
much of the actual movement is lost, but 
then we cannot claim to run cinematograph 
pictures through the pages of a magazine. 
These snap-shots, however, will convey in 
some measure the marvellous proceedings 
which take place 
in the course of 
this the most extra- 
ordinary dinner on 
earth. 

An elderly 
gentleman and a 
lady of prepossess- 
ing appearance 
enter the dining- 
room of a restau- 
rant. They are 
received “by two 
waiters of the most 
approved and up- 
to-date type ; their 
names, fro fem., 
will be Garcon 
No. 1 and Garcon 
No. 2. Gargon No. 
1 takes upon him- 
self the onerous 
task of unloading 


the happy pair of 


things properly at 
one and the same time, so that our worthy 
guest places a half-smoked Havana of the 
finest brand upon the edge of a small table 
close by. The waiters spot this, of course, 
and there’s a rush for the coveted weed. 
Garcon No. 2 makes a dash, but misses. 
Garcon No. 1 quickly picks up table and 
all and by an artful twist, and an equally 
artful jerk, he throws the cigar up into the 
air and catches it in his open mouth with 
the consummate skill of an expert juggler. 
Result : Consternation of Garcon No. 2. 





GARCON NO, | THROWS THE CIGAK FROM THE TABLE INTO HIS MOUTH, 
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i “Ves, sir,” comes 

i from both attend- 
ants, simultane- 
ously, and no 
sooner said than 
done: quicker than 
lightning those 
lamps fly right 
up to the ceiling 
and are caught 
again and placed 
aside, to the horror 
and amazement of 
the diners ! 

It is the waiters’ 
turn to be startled, 
however, for no 
sooner have they 
returned with the 
necessaries “to 
follow” than the 
lady does a little 
juggling of her own. 








UP GO THE LAMPS - 


In the mean- 
time our guests 
have taken their 
places, but some- 
how the pretty 
but cumbersome 
standard lamps, 
with their gorge- 
ous shades of flam- 
ing red silk, are 
found to be in the 
way. 

“Here, garcon, 
remove those 
lamps, will you ?” 








I ae . ee ea] —AND THE KNIVEs, 

: y ‘ SO TAg FORKS, AND SPOONS. 
Up go the servi- 
ettes, to the con- 
sternation of Gar- 
cons rx and 2, 
who are fairly 
caught at their 
own game. 

The example 

; seems contagious ; 

& / certain gentlemen 

# } have opinions of 


is their own about 

i: 2 
sehes- : themselves, and 
_ me, they are often 


prone to think 
that, if one of the 


aes * 
— . 2 
Aw - 


—AND THE SERVIETTES— 








ENTER THE sour! 


weaker sex should 
happen to be on 
the high road to 
supremacy, she 
should be quickly 
suppressed or put 
into her proper 
place ; so up go the 
gentleman’s knives 
and forks and 
spoons in a rush, 
He has quite for- 
gotten his dinner : 
he wil/ show his 
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EXIT THE sour! 


fair partner that 
she is by no means 
the only pebble on 
the beach. No, 
there are others, 
and he is one of 
them. But, lo! er 
knives and fer 
spoons and her 
forks follow A7s 
knives, és spoons, 
and fis forks in 
rapid succession. 
in fact, it is a case 
of a knife for a 
knife anda spoon 
for a spoon ! 

The waiters are 
happy: here at 


IT SPINS ON THE 

HANDLE OF THKE 

SOUP LADLE. 
last they have met 
with a pair worthy 
of their steel! 
No. 1 is jubilant ; 
No. 2 tries to 
look like it. 

‘*Enough, 
enough; soup, 
waiter, do you 
hear? Bring the 
soup, or I'll wipe 
the floorwith you.” 

‘*Clear or 
thick ? ” 

“ Clear, and be 
quick about it,” 
comes the stinging 
reply. 

There is a lull 
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The dinner proper 
is nearly over by this 
time, and the bill is 
duly presented. With 
a flourish and much 
twisting of the silver 
dish in his right hand 
Garcon No. 2 ap- 
proaches timidly. He 
nearly drops the dish 
on to the gentleman’s 
head, recovers himself 
in time, smiles, and 
gets a splendid tip for 
the quiet way in which 
he and his friend have 
performed their duties. 

Proverbially suspici- 
ous, Gargon No. 1 ap- 
proaches from behind 
and is on the point of 








and a hush, a dead silence creeps over an 
overstrung audience. What-ever is going to 
happen now ? 

Whoop—brr—bang! Enter the soup! It 
flies from one side of the room to the other, 
from one pair of hands into another pair of 
hands. Flop! Has he missed it? No, he 
smiles and bows and scrapes and “Clear or 
thick, madam?” in a whisper, follows what 
promised to be an exciting episode. It is an 
anti-climax such as we meet with every day. 

The lid is re- 
moved and a 
cloud of steam 
rises to the ceiling. 
It is soup, real 
soup, and specta- 
tors gaze aghast. 
After all, ‘‘the 
proof of the soup is 
in the steaming.” 

Whoop — brr— 
bang! Out goes 
the soup! Back it 
flies the way it 
came, over the 
heads of the guests 
on to the very tip 
of the soup ladle, 
where it  whirrs 
and twists fast 
enough to be 
turned into  ice- 
cream, if only the 
motion lasted long 





THE COINS DISAPPEAR INTO HIS WAISTCOAT POCKET. 


seizing what seems to 
him a fair share of the 
profits, when, with a dexterous jerk, up go 
the coins, to disappear, in a glittering shower, 
into the waistcoat pocket of Garcon No. 2. 

It seems that juggling, like many other 
diseases, is contagious in the extreme. I 
knew a young fellow, smart in his way, who 
would insist upon showing me how to spirit 
a penny by means of a handkerchief, an over- 
coat, a silk hat, and a perambulator. He was 
so engrossed in finding the latter that I con- 
veniently disappeared, and soon breathed once 
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enough. 





THE BOTTLES KEEP TIME TO A WALTZ. 


THE STRAND 


TWENTY ORANGES ON THE MOVE. 


more the fresh air of my old-world suburban 
rose-garden. I used to think that juggling 
as a fine art might pay, but I gave it up after 
that. 

Not so our friends; but, then, they are 
professionals. Watch their bottle perform- 
ance and listen to the tick-tack, bang-bang, 
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ship, and we see 

them enjoying 

themselves with 

oranges, of all 

things! Twenty 
oranges are on the 
move in rhythmical 
progression, and a 
very pretty sight it 
is too. 

These are 
quickly put by, 
though, and now 
comes one of the 
most extraordinary 
features of the 
evening. ‘True to 
their profession 
our waiters, as- 
sisted by their 
guests, quickly 
proceed in clear- 
ing the remains of 
the feast, and here 

Gargon No. 1 comes in with a vengeance. 
His late guests and Garcon No. 2 have 
before them two piles of plates, numbering 
something like a hundred altogether. These. 
have evidently to be transferred from one 
table to another. Whirr—whizz—whirr 

whizz — follow each other for quite thirty 


REMOVING THE PLATES. 


tick-tack, bang-bang as the lower edgés 
of their bottles keep time on the edge 
of the dining table to the tune of a popular 
waltz. 

Not content with juggling all the available 
bottles, they unite in thorough good fellow- 





seconds, while the plates. fly from one table 
to another with-amazing swiftness. 


Garcon No. 1 catches them in their 
flight and places them on the table before 
him, without missing so much as a solitary 
one. 





THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY DINNER ON EARTH. 


It is awful to contemplate what might 
happen should the unfortunate man miss a 
couple, or even one, of the delicate missiles 
as they come in quick succession. 

The bottles are gone, the fruit is gone, the 
plates are gone : there are only the tables, and 
chairs, and lamps, and flowers left. Hurrah! 
Up goes a chair, then a table, then a lamp, 
and a bouquet. Then more chairs and more 
tables, and more lamps and more bouquets. 
They fly all over the room. The air is thick 
with them. Yet not one is missed. They 
all come back to their owners in due 
course. The Ramblers are clever — very 
clever, in fact, and they are genuinely funny 
and amusing. 

There is a menu provided, but this, of 
course, is for private circulation only. We 
caught a glimpse of it, and glimpses are all 
you can reasonably expect, considering the 
rate at which these good people dine. 


We here give a few of the items that form 
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part of the bill of fare provided for the 
occasion :— 
Hors d’(Euvres. 
Sardines on the Wing. Slippery Olives. 
Anchovies quickly. 


Soup. 
First clear, then thick, 4 la whoop—brr—bang—flop ! 
Fish. 
Poisson d'avril a la flying salmon. 
Entrées. 
Anyhow on toast. 
Joint. 
Roast beef, mashed out of shape a la squashed. 
Roast. 
Flying roosters 4 la Lee-Metford. 
Bullet-proof Yorkshire pudding. 
Salad. 
Let-us-go ! and other kinds ad lib. 
Sweets. 
Blanc mange all over the place. 
Cheese. 
Petits Suisses. 
Glaces. 
Bombs Glencoe and Modder. Shrapnel Special. 
Coffee quick as lightning, etc. 


Stilton 4 la Hurry. 


Emilezola. 


“THE AIR IS THICK WITH THEM,” 





A Widow of the Santa Ana Valley. 


By Bret Harte. 


HE Widow Wade was standing 
at her bedroom window, star- 
ing out in that vague instinct 
which compels humanity in 
moments of doubt and per- 
plexity to seek this change of 
observation for superior illumination. Not 
that Mrs. Wade’s disturbance was of a serious 
character. She had passed the acute stage 
of widowhood by at least two years, and the 
slight redness of her soft eyelids, as well as 
the droop of her pretty mouth, were merely 
the recognised outward and visible signs of 
the grievously-minded religious community 
in which she lived. The mourning she still 
wore was also partly in conformity with the 
sad-coloured garments of her neighbours and 
the necessities of the rainy season. She was 
in comfortable circumstances, the mistress 
of a large ranch in the valley, which had 
lately become more valuable by the extension 
of a waggon road through its centre. She 
was simply worrying whether she should go 
to a “sociable,” ending with 
a dance—a daring innovation 
of some strangers —at the 
new hotel, or continue to 
eschew such follies that were, 


according to local belief, un- 
suited to “a vale of tears.” 


Indeed, at this moment 
the prospect she gazed ab- 
stractedly upon seemed to 
justify that lugubrious des- 
cription. The Santa Ana 
Valley—a long, monotonous 
level —- was dimly visible 
through moving curtains of 
rain or veils of mist, to the 
black mourning edge of the 
horizon, and had looked like 
this for months. Neverthe- 
less, on that rich alluvial soil 
Nature’s tears seemed only to 
fatten the widow’s acres and 
increase her crops. Her neigh- 
bours, too, were equally pros- 
perous. Yet for six months 
of the year the recognised 
expression of Santa Ana was 
one of sadness, and for the 
other six months of resigna- 
tion. Mrs. Wade had yielded early to 
this influence, as she had to others, in the 
weakness of her gentle nature, and partly as 
it was more becoming the singular tragedy 
that had made her a widow. 


“THE WIDOW WADE WAS STANDING 
AT HEK BEDROOM WINDOW.” 


The late Mr. Wade had been found dead 
with a bullet through his head in a secluded 
part of the road over Heavy Tree Hill, in 
Sonora County. Near him lay two other 
bodies, one afterwards identified as John 
Stubbs, a resident of the hill, and probably 
a travelling companion of Wade’s ; and the 
other a noted desperado and highwayman, 
still masked, as at the moment of the attack. 
Wade and his companion had probably sold 
their lives dearly and against odds, for 
another mask was found on the ground, 
indicating that the attack was not single- 
handed ; and as Wade’s body had not yet 
been rifled, it was evident that the remaining 
highwayman had fled in haste. The hue-and- 
cry had been given by apparently the only 
one of the travellers who escaped, but as he 
was hastening to take the overland coach to 
the East at the time, his testimony could not 
be submitted to the coroner’s deliberation. 

The facts, however, were sufficiently plain 
for a verdict of “wilful murder” against 
the highwayman, although it 
was believed that the absent 
witness had basely deserted 
his companion and left him 
to his fate, or, as it was sug- 
gested by others, that he 
might even have been an 
accomplice. It was this cir- 
cumstance which protracted 
comment on the incident and 
the sufferings of the widow, 
far beyond that rapid oblitera- 
tion which usually overtook 
such affairs in the feverish 
haste of the early days. It 
caused her to remove to Santa 
Ana, where her old father had 
feebly ranched “a quarter 
section ” in the valley. 

He survived her husband 
only a few months, leaving 
her the property, and once 
more in mourning. Perhaps 
this continuity of woe en- 
deared her in a_neighbour- 
hood where distinctive ravages 
of diphtheria or scarlet fever 
gave a kind of social pre- 
eminence to any household, 
and she was so sympathetically assisted 
by her neighbours in the management of 
the ranch that, from an unkempt and 
wasteful wilderness, it became a_ pay- 
ing property. The slim, willowy figure, 
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soft, red-lidded eyes, and deep crape of 
“ Sister Wade ” at church or prayer meeting 
was grateful to the soul of these gloomy wor- 
shippers, and in time she herself found that 
the arm of these dyspeptics of mind and 
body was nevertheless strong and sustaining. 
Small wonder that she should hesitate to- 
night about plunging into inconsistent, even 
though trifling, frivolities. 

But apart from this superficial reason there 
was another instinctive one deep down in the 
recesses of Mrs, Wade’s timid heart which she 
had secretly kept to herself, and indeed would 
have tearfully resented had it been offered 
by another. The late Mr. Wade had been, 
in fact, a singular example of a careless, 
frivolous existence carried to a man-like 
excess. Beside being a patron of amuse- 
ments, Mr. Wade gambled, raced, and drank. 
He was often home late, and sometimes not 
at all. Not that this conduct was exceptional 
in the “roaring days” of Heavy Tree Hill, 
but it had given Mrs. Wade perhaps an 
undue preference for a more certain, and even 
a more serious, life. His tragic death was, of 
course, a kind of martyrdom which exalted 
him in the feminine mind to a saintly 
memory, yet Mrs. Wade was not without a 
certain relief in that. It was voiced, perhaps 
crudely, by the widow of Abner Drake in a 
visit of condolence to the tearful Mrs. Wade 
a few days after Wade’s death. 

“Tt’s a vale o’ sorrow, Mrs. Wade,” said 
the sympathizer, “but it has its ups and 
downs, and I reckon ye'll be feelin’ soon 
pretty much as I did about Abner when 4e 
was took. It was mighty soothin’ and com- 
fortin’ to feel that, whatever might happen 
now, I always knew jist whar Abner was 
passin’ his nights.” 

Poor slim Mrs. Wade had no disquieting 
sense of humour to interfere with her recep- 
tion of this large truth, and she accepted it 
with a burst of reminiscent tears. 

Now, gazing from the window, she was 
vaguely conscious of an addition to the 
landscape in the shape of a man who was 
passing down the road with a pack on 
his back like the tramping “ prospectors ” 
she had often seen at Heavy Tree Hill. 
That memory apparently settled her vacil- 
lating mind: she determined she would not 
go to the dance. But as she was turning 
away from the window a second figure—a 
horseman—appeared in another direction by 
a cross road, a shorter cut through her 
domain. This she had no difficulty in 
recognising as one of the strangers who were 


getting up the dance. She had noticed him 
Vol. xix.—68. 
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at church on the previous Sunday. As he 
passed the house he appeared to be gazing 
at it so earnestly that she drew back from 
the window lest she should be seen. And 
then, for no reason whatever, she changed 
her mind once more, and resolved to go to 
the dance. Gravely announcing this fact to 
the wife of her superintendent, who kept 
house with her in her loneliness, she thought 
nothing more about it. She should go in 
her mourning, with perhaps the addition of a 
white collar and frill. 

It was evident, however, that Santa Ana 
thought a good deal more than she did of 
this new idea, which seemed a part of the 
innovation already begun by the building of 
the new hotel. It was argued by some that, 
as the new church and new school-house had 
been opened with prayer, it was only natural 
that a lighter festivity should inaugurate the 
opening of the hotel. “I reckon that dancin’ 
is about the next thing to travellin’ for gettin’ 
up an appetite for refreshments, and that’s 
what the landlord is kalkilatin’ to sarve,” 
was the remark of a gloomy but practical 
citizen on the veranda of “The Valley 
Emporium.” 

“ That’s so,” rejoined a bystander, “and I 
notice on that last box o’ pills I got for 
chills, the directions say that a little ‘ agree- 
able exercise ’—not too violent—is a great 
assistance to the working o’ the pills.” 

“T reckon that that Mr. Brooks who’s 
down here lookin’ arter mill property got up 
the dance. He’s bin round town canvassin’ 
all the women-folks and drummin’ up likely 
gels for it. They say he actually sent an 
invite to the Widder Wade,” remarked 
another lounger. “Gosh! he’s got cheek!” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the proprietor, 
judicially, “‘ while we don’t intend to hev any 
minin’ camp fandangos or ’Frisco falals round 
Santa Any” (Santa Ana was proud of its 
simple agricultural virtues) “I ain’t so hard- 
shelled as not to give new things a fair trial. 
And after all, it’s the women-folk that has the 
say about it. Why, there’s old Miss Ford 
sez she hasn’t kicked a foot sence she left 
Mizoori, but wouldn’t mind trying it agin. 
Ez to Brooks takin’ that trouble—well, I sup- 
pose it’s along o’ his bein’ Aealthy/” He 
heaved a deep, dyspeptic sigh, which was 
faintly echoed by the others. ‘“ Why, look at 
him now, ridin’ round on .that black hoss 0’ 
his, in the wet, since daylight and not carin’ 
for blind chills or rhumatiz !” 

He was looking at a serape-draped horse- 
man, the one the widow had seen on the 
previous night, who was now cantering slowly 
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up the street. Seeing the group on the 
veranda he rode up, threw himself lightly 
from his saddle, and joined them. He was 
an alert, determined, good-looking fellow of 
about thirty-five, whose smooth, smiling face 
hardly commended itself to Santa Ana, 
though his eyes were distinctly sympathetic. 
He glanced at the depressed group around 
him and became ominously serious. 

“ When did it happen ?” he asked, gravely. 

“What happen?” said the nearest by- 
stander. 

“ The funeral, flood, fight, or fire? Which 
of the four F’s was it ?” 

“What are you talkin’ about? ” said the 
proprietor, stiffly, scenting some dangerous 
humour. 

“ You,” said Brooks, promptly. “ You're 
all standing here croaking like crows this 


fine morning. I passed your farm, Johnson, 
not an hour ago. The wheat just climbing 
out of the black adobe mud as thick as rows 
of pins on paper. What have you to grumble 
at? I saw your stock, Briggs, over on Two 
Mile Bottom, waddling along, fat as the 
adobe they were sticking in; their coats 
shining like fresh paint—what’s the matter 
with you? And,” turning to the proprietor, 
“there’s your shed, Saunders, over on the 
creek, just bursting with last year’s grain that 
you know has gone up 200 per cent. since 
you bought it at a bargain—what are you 
growling at? It’s enough to provoke a fire 
or a famine to hear you groaning—and take 
care it don’t some day, as a lesson to you.” 





*“you'RE ALL STANDING HERE CROAKING 


All this was so perfectly true of the pros- 
perous burghers that they could not for a 
moment reply. But Briggs had recourse to 
what he believed to be a retaliatory taunt : 
“T heard you’ve been askin’ Widow Wade 
to come to your dance,” he said, with a wink 
at the others. “ Of course she said ‘ Yes.’ ” 

“Of course she did,” returned Brooks, 
coolly. “I've just got her note.” 

“ What?” ejaculated the three men, 
together. ‘“‘ Mrs. Wade comin’ ?” 

“Certainly! Why shouldn’t she? And 
it would do you good to come too, and shake 
the limp dampness out of you,” returned 
Brooks, as he quietly remounted his horse 
and cantered away. 

“ Darned ef I don’t think he’s got his eye 
on the widder,” said Johnson, faintly. 

“Or the quarter section,” added Briggs, 
gloomily. 

For all that the 
eventful evening 
came, with many 
lights in the staring, 
undraped windows 
of the hotel, coldly 
bright bunting on 
the still damp walls 
of the long dining- 

room, and a 

gentle down- 

pour from the 

hidden skies 

above. A close 

carryall was 

especially se- 
: lected to bring 
2 Mrs. Wade and 
her house- 
keeper. The 
widow arrived, 
looking a little 
slimmer than 
usual in her closely buttoned black dress, 
white collar and cuffs ; very glistening in eye 
and in hair—whose glossy black ringlets were 
perhaps more elaborately arranged than was 
her custom—and with a faint coming and 
going of colour due perhaps to her agitation 
at this tentative re-entering into worldly life, 
which was nevertheless quite virginal in effect. 
A vague solemnity pervaded the introductory 
proceedings, and a singular want of socia 
bility was visible in the “socia’le” part of thé 
entertainment. People talked in whispers or 
with that grave precision which indicates 
good manners in rural communities: con- 
versed painfully with other people, whom 
they did not want to talk to, rather than 
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A WIDOW 


appear to be alone ; or rushed aimlessly 
together like water-drops, and then 
floated in broken, adherent masses over 
the floor. The widow became 

a hopeless religious centre of 
deacons and Sunday - school 
teachers, which Brooks, 
untiring, yet fruitless, in 
his attempt to 
produce gaiety, 
tried in vain to 
break. 

To this gloom 
the untried dan- 
gers of the im- My 
pending dance, / 3m 
duly prefigured / 
by a lonely cot- 
tage piano and 
two violins in a 
desert of ex- 
panse, added a 
nervous chill. 
When at last the 
music struck up, 


somewhat _hesi- 
tatingly and pro- 
testingly, from 


the circumstance 
that the player 
was the church 
organist, and 
fumbled me- 
chanically for 
his stops, the 
attempt to make up a cotillon set was 
left to the heroic Brooks. Yet he barely 
escaped disaster when, in posing the couples, 
he incautiously begged them to look a little 
less as if they were waiting for the coffin 
to be borne down the aisle between them. 
Yet the cotillon passed off ; a Spanish dance 
succeeded ; ‘‘ Money Musk,” with the Virginia 
Reel, put a slight intoxicating vibration into 
the air, and healthy youth at last asserted 
itself in a score of freckled, but buxom, girls 
in white muslin, with romping figures and 
laughter at the lower end of the room. 
Still, a rigid decorum reigned among the 
older dancers, and the figures were called 
out in grave formality, as if, to Brooks’s fancy, 
they were hymns given from the pulpit, until 
at the close of the set, in half-real, half-mock 
despair, he turned deliberately to Mrs. Wade, 
his partner: “Do you waltz?” 

Mrs. Wade hesitated. She Aad before 
marriage, and was a good waltzer. 

“I do,” she said, timidly; “but do you 
think they x 











“A VAGUE SOLEMNITY PERVADED THE INTRODUCTORY PROCEEDINGS.” 
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But before the poor widow 
could formulate her fears as to 
the reception of “round dances,” 
Brooks had darted to the 
piano, and the next 
moment she heard, with a 
“fearful joy,” the opening 
bars of a waltz. It was an 
old Julien waltz, fresh still 
in the fifties, dar- 
ing, provocative 
to foot, swamp- 
ing to intellect, 
arresting to judg- 
ment, irresistible, 
supreme! Before 
Mrs. Wade could 
protest, Brooks’s 
arm had gathered 
upher slim figure, 
and with one 
quick, backward 
sweep and swirl 
they were off! 
The floor was 
cleared for them 
in a sudden be- 
wilderment of 
alarm—a sus- 
pense of burning 
curiosity. The 
widow’s little feet 
tripped quickly ; 
her long black 
skirt swung out ; 
as she turned the corner there was not only a 
sudden revelation of her pretty ankles, but, 
what was more startling, a dazzling flash of 
frilled and laced petticoat, which at once 
convinced every woman in the room that 
the act had been premeditated for days! 
Yet even that criticism was presently forgotten 
in the pervading intoxication of the music 
and the movement. The younger people 
fell into it with wild rompings, whirlings, and 
claspings of hands and waists. And, stranger 
than all, a corybantic enthusiasm seized upon 
the emotionally religious, and those priests 
and priestesses of Cybele, who were famous 
for their frenzy and passion in camp- 
meeting devotions, seemed to find an equal 
expression that night in the waltz. And 
when, flushed and panting, Mrs. Wade at last 
halted on the arm of her partner, they were 
nearly knocked over by the revolving John- 
son and Mrs. Stubbs, in a whirl of gloomy 
exaltation! Deacons and Sunday - school 
teachers waltzed together until the long room 
shook, and the very bunting on the walls 
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waved and fluttered with the gyrations of 
these religious Dervishes. Nobody knew— 
nobody cared—how long this frenzy lasted ; 
it ceased only with the collapse of the 
musicians. Then, with much vague bewilder- 


“ THEY WERE NEARLY KNOCKED OVER.” 


ment, inward trepidation, awkward and 
incoherent partings, everybody went dazedly 
home. There was no other dancing after that 
—the waltz was the one event of the festival 
and of the history of Santa Ana. And later 
that night, when the timid Mrs. Wade, in the 
seclusion of her own room and the disrobing 
of her slim figure, glanced at her spotless 
frilled and laced petticoat lying on a chair, 
a faint smile—the first of her widowhood— 
curved the corners of her pretty mouth. 


A week of ominous silence regarding the 


festival succeeded in Santa Ana. ‘The local 
paper gave the fullest particulars of the open- 
ing of the hotel, but contented itself with 
saying: “‘ The entertaiment concluded with 
a- dance.” Mr. Brooks, who felt himself 
compelled to call upon his late charming 
partner, twice during the week, characteristic- 
ally soothed her anxieties as to the result. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


“The fact of it is, Mrs. Wade, there’s 
really nobody in particular to blame—and 
that’s what gets them! They’re all mixed up 
in it, deacons and Sunday-school teachers ; 
and when old Johnson tried to be nasty the 

other evening and hoped you hadn't 

suffered from your exertions that 

night, I told him you hadn’t quite 

recovered yet from the physical shock 

of having been run into by him and 
Mrs. Stubbs, but 
that, your being a 
lady, you didn’t 
tell just how you 
felt at the exhi- 
bition he and she 
made of them- 
selves. That shut 
him up.” 

“But you 
shouldn’t have 
said that,” said 
Mrs. Wade, with 
a frightened little 
smile. 

“No matter,” 
returned Brooks, 
cheerfully ; “ I'll 
take the blame of 
it with the others. 
You see, they’ll 

have to have a scape-goat — 

and I’m just the man—for I 

got up the dance! And as 

I’m going away, I suppose I 
shall bear off the sin with me in the wilder- 
ness.” 

“ You're going away ?” repeated Mrs.Wade, 
in more genuine concern. 

“ Not for long,” returned Brooks, laugh- 
ingly. “I came here to look up a mill site, 
and I’ve found it. Meantime, I think I’ve 
opened their eyes.” 

“ You have opened mine,” said the widow, 
with timid frankness. 

They were soft, pretty eyes when opened, 
in spite of their heavy, red lids, and Mr. 
Brooks thought that Santa Ana would be no 
worse if they remained open. Possibly he 
looked it, for Mrs. Wade said, hurriedly, “I 
mean—that is—I’ve been thinking that life 
needn’t a/ways be so gloomy as we make it 
here. And even Aere, you know, Mr. Brooks, 
we have six months’ sunshine—though we 
always forget it in the rainy season.” 

“That’s so,” said Brooks, cheerfully. “1 
once lost a heap of money through my own 
foolishness, and I’ve managed to forget it, 
and I even reckon to get it back again out of 
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Santa Ana if my mill speculation holds good. 
So good-bye, Mrs. Wade—but not for long.” 
He shook her hand frankly and departed, 
leaving the widow conscious of a certain 
sympathetic confidence and a little grateful 
for—she knew not what. 

This feeling remained with her most of 
the afternoon, and even imparted a certain 
gaiety to her spirits, to the extent of causing 
her to hum softly to herself, the air being, 
oddly enough, the Julien waltz. And when, 
later in the day, the shadows were closing 
in with the rain, word was brought to her 
that a stranger wished to see her in the 
sitting-room, she carried a less mournful 
mind to this function of her existence. 
For Mrs. Wade was accustomed to give 
audience to travelling agents, tradesmen, 
working hands, and servants as chatelaine of 
her ranch, and the occasion was not novel. 
Yet, on entering the room which she used 
partly as an office, she found some difficulty 
in classifying the stranger, who at the first 
glance reminded her of the tramping miner 
she had seen that night from her window. 
He was rather incongruously dressed, some 
articles of his apparel being finer than others : 
he wore a diamond pin in a scarf folded over 
a rough “hickory” shirt; his light trousers 


were tucked in common mining boots that 
bore stains of travel and a suggestion that he 


had slept in his clothes. What she could 
see of his unshaven face in that uncertain 
light expressed a kind of dogged concent:a- 
tion, overlaid by an assumption of ease. He 
got up as she came in, and with a slight, 
“* How do, ma’am ?” shut the door behind her 
and glanced furtively around the room. 

“ What I’ve got to say to ye, Mrs. Wade— 
as I reckon you be—is strictly private and 
confidential! Why, ye’ll see afore I get 
through. But I thought I might just as well 
caution ye ag’in our being disturbed.” 

Overcoming a slight instinct of repulsion, 
Mrs. Wade returned: “ You can speak to 
me here ; no one will interrupt you—unless 
I call them,” she added, with a little feminine 
caution. 

“* And I reckon ye won’t do that,” he said, 
with a grim smile. ‘“ You are the widow o’ 
Pulaski Wade, late o’ Heavy Tree Hill, I 
reckon ?” 

“T am,” said Mrs. Wade. 

“And your husband’s berried up thar in 
the graveyard with a monument over him, 
setting forth his virtues ez a Christian and a 
square man, and a high-minded citizen? 
And that he was foully murdered by high- 
waymen ?” 
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“Ves,” said Mrs. is the 
inscription.” 

“Well, ma’am—a bigger pack o’ lies never 
was cut on stone !” 

Mrs. Wade arose, half in indignation, half 
in vague terror. 

“ Keep your sittin’,” said the stranger, with 
a warning wave of his hand. “ Wait till I’m 
through, and then you call in the hull State 
o’ Californy—ef ye want.” 

The stranger’s manner was so doggedly 
confident that Mrs. Wade sank back, 
tremblingly, in her chair. ‘The man put his 
slouch hat on his knee, twirled it round once 
or twice, and then said, with the same 
stubborn deliberation: “The highwayman 
in that business was your husband—Pulaski 
Wade and his gang, and he was killed by 
one o’ the men he was robbin’. Ye see, 
ma’am, it used to be your husband’s little 
game to rope in three or four strangers in a 
poker deal at Spanish Jim’s saloon 
I see you’ve heard o’ the place,” he inter- 
polated, as Mrs. Wade drew back suddenly ; 
“and when he couldn’t clean ’em out in that 
way, or they showed a little more money 
than they played, he’d lay for ’em with his 
gang in a lone part of the trail, and go 
through them like any road agent. That’s 
what he did that night, and that’s how he 
got killed.” 

** How do you know this?” said Mrs. Wade, 
with quivering lips. 

“T was one o’ the men he went through 
before he was killed. And I’d hev got my 
money back, but the rest o’ the gang came 
up, and I got away jest in time to save my 
life and nothin’ else. Ye might remember 
thar was one man got away and giv’ the 
alarm, but he was goin’ on to the States by 
the overland coach that night, and couldn’t 
stay to be a witness. J was that man. I 
had paid my passage through, and I couldn’t 
lose ¢hat too with my other money, so I 
went.” 

Mrs. Wade sat, stunned. She remembered 
the missing witness, and how she had longed 
to see the man who was last with her 
husband. She remembered Spanish Jim’s 
saloon—his well-known haunt ; his frequent 
and unaccountable absences ; the sudden 
influx of money which he always said he had 
won at cards; the diamond ring he had 
given her as the result of “a bet”; the 
forgotten recurrences of other robberies by a 
secret masked gang ; a hundred other things 
that had worried her, instinctively, vaguely. 
She knew now, too, the meaning of the 
unrest that had driven her from Heavy Tree 


Wade, “that 
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Hill—the strange, unformulated fears that 
had haunted her even here. Yet with all 
this she felt, too, her present weakness ; 
knew that this man had taken her at a 
disadvantage, that she ought to indignantly 
assert herself, deny everything, demand proof, 
and brand him a slanderer ! 

“How did—you—know it was my hus- 
band ?” she stammered. 

“ His mask fell off in the fight ; you know 
another mask 
was found; it 
was his. I saw 
him as plain as I 
see him there!” 
He pointed to a 
daguerreotype of 
her husband 
which stood 
upon her desk. 

Mrs. Wade 
could only stare, 
vacantly, hope- 
lessly. After a 
pause the man 
continued, in a 
less aggressive 
manner and 
more confidential 
tone, which, how- 
ever, only in- 
creased her 
terror: “I ain’t 
sayin’ that you 
knowed anything 
about this, 
ma’am, and what- 
ever other folks 
might say when they know of it, I'll allers 
say that you didn’t.” 

“What then do you come here for?” said 
the widow, desperately. 

“What do I come here for?” repeated 
the man, grimly, looking around the room. 
“What did I come to this yer comfortable 
home—this yer big ranch and a rich woman 
like yourself for? Well, Mrs. Wade, I come 
to get the six hundred dollars your husband 
robbed me of, that’s all. I ain’t askin’ more. 
I ain’t askin’ interest. I ain’t askin’ compen- 
sation for havin’ to run for my life and-———” 
again looking grimly round the walls—“I 
ain’t askin’ more than you will give—or 
is my rights.” 

“ But this house never was his—it is my 
father’s,” gasped Mrs. Wade. “You have 
no right——” 

“Mebbe ‘yes’ and mebbe ‘no,’ Mrs. 
Wade,” interrupted the man, with a wave of 


“MRS. WADE SAT, STUNNED.” 
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his hat; “but how about them two drafts 
to bearer for two hundred dollars each, found 
among your husband’s effects, and collected 
by your lawyer for you—my drafts, Mrs. 
Wade ?” 

A wave of dreadful recollection over- 
whelmed her. She remembered the drafts 
found upon her husband’s body, known only 
to her and her lawyer, and believed to be 
gambling gains, and collected at once under 
his legal advice. 
Yet she made 
one more des- 
perate effort in 
spite of the in- 
stinct that told 
her he was speak- 
ing the truth. 

“ But you shall 
have to prove it 
— before wit- 
nesses.” 

“ Do you wan 
me to prove it 
before wit- 
nesses?” said 
the man, coming 
nearer her. “‘ Do 
you want to take 
my word and 
keep it between 
ourselves, or do 
you want to call 
in your superin- 
tendent and _ his 
men—and all 
Santa Ana to 
hear me _ prove 
your husband was a highwayman, thief, and 
murderer? Do you want to knock over that 
monument on Heavy Tree Hill, and upset 
your standing here among the deacons and 
elders? Do you want to do all this, and be 
forced, even by your neighbours, to pay me 
in the end, as you will? Ef you do, call 
in your witnesses now, and let’s have it over. 
Mebbe it would look better ef I got the 
money out of your friends than ye—a woman ! 
P’r'aps you're right !” 

He made a step towards the door, but she 
stopped him. 

“No! No! Wait! 

I haven’t it with me,” 
thoroughly beaten. 

“ Ye kin get it.” 

“Give me time,” she implored. “ Look! 
I'll give you a hundred down now—all I have 
here—the rest another time.” She nervously 
opened a drawer of her desk, and taking out 


It’s a large sum ; 
she stammered, 
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a buckskin bag of gold thrust it in his hand. 
“There ! Go away now.” She lifted her thin 
hand despairingly to her head. “Go! Do!” 

The man seemed struck by her manner. 
“T don’t want to be hard on a woman,” he 
said, slowly. “I'll go now, and come back 
again at nine to-night. You can git the 
money ; or, what’s as good, a cheque to 
bearer, by then. And ef ye’ll take my advice 
you won’t ask no advice from others, ef you 
want to keep your secret. Jest now it’s safe 
with me; I’m a square man—ef I seem to 
be a hard one.” He made a gesture as if to 
take her hand, but as she drew shrinkingly 
away he changed it to an awkward bow, and 
the next moment was gone. 

She started to her feet, but the unwonted 
strain upon her nerves and frail body had 
been greater than she knew. She made a 
step forward, felt the room whirl round her, 
and then seem to collapse beneath her feet, 
and, clutching at her chair, sank back into 
it, fainting. 

How long she lay there she never knew. 
She was at last conscious of someone bend- 
ing over her, and a voice—the voice of Mr. 
Brooks—in her ear, saying, “I beg your 
pardon—-you seem ill. Shall I call some- 
one?” 

- Ne!” 


she gasped, quickly recovering 
herself with an effort and staring around her. 
“ Where is—when did you come in?” 


“Only this moment. I was leaving to- 
night, sooner than I expected, and thought 
I'd say good-bye. They told me that you 
had been engaged with a stranger, but he 
had just gone. I beg your pardon—lI see 
you are ill. I won’t detain you any longer.” 

“No! No! Don't go! I am better— 
better,” she said, feverishly. As she glanced 
at his strong and sympathetic face a wild 
idea seized her. He was a stranger here, an 
alien to these people, like herself! The 
advice that she dare not seek from others, 
from her half-estranged religious friends, 
from even her superintendent and his wife— 
dare she ask from him? 

Perhaps he saw this frightened doubt, this 
imploring appeal, in her eyes, for he said, 
gently, “Is it anything I can do for you?” 

“Yes,” she said, with the sudden despera- 
tion of weakness, “I want you to keep a 
secret ! ” 

“Yours ; yes!” he said, promptly. 

Whereat poor Mrs. Wade instantly burst 
into tears. Then amidst her sobs she told 
him of the stranger’s visit, of his terrible 
accusations, of his demands; his expected 
return, and her own utter helplessness. To 
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her terror, as she went on she saw a singular 
change in his kind face: he was following 
her with hard, eager intensity. She had half 
hoped, even through her fateful instincts, that 
he might have laughed man-like at her fears, 
or pooh-poohed the whole thing. But he 
did not. 

“You say he positively recognised your 
husband ?” he repeated, quickly. 

“Ves! yes!” sobbed the widow; “and 
knew that photograph!” she pointed to the 
desk. Brooks turned quickly in that direction. 
Luckily his back was towards her, and she 
could not see his face nor the quick, startled 
look that came into his eyes. But when they 
again met hers it was gone, and even their 
eager intensity had changed to a gentle com- 
miseration. 

“You have only his word for it, Mrs. 
Wade,” he said, gently ; “and in telling your 
secret to another, you have shorn the rascal 
of half his power over you. And he knew 
it. Now, dismiss the matter from your mind 
and leave it all to me. I will be here a few 
minutes before nine—and alone in this room. 
Let your visitor be shown in here—and don’t 
let us be disturbed. Don’t be alarmed,” he 
added, with a faint twinkle in his eye, “there 
will be no fuss and no exposure ! ” 


It lacked a few minutes of nine when 
Mr. Brooks was ushered into the sitting-room. 
As soon as he was alone he quietly examined 
the door and the windows, and, having 
satisfied himself, took his seat in a chair 
casually placed behind the door. Presently 
he heard the sound of voices and a heavy 
footstep in the passage. He lightly felt his 
waistcoat-pocket—it contained a pretty little 
weapon of power and precision, with a barrel 
scarcely two inches long. 

The door opened, and the person outside 
entered the room. In an instant Brooks had 
shut the door and locked it behind him. 
The man turned fiercely, but was faced by 
Brooks quietly, with: one finger carelessly 
hooked in his waistcoat-pocket. The man 
slightly recoiled from him, not so much from 
fear as from some vague _ stupefaction. 
“ What’s that for? What’s your little game?” 
he said, half contemptuously. 

“No game at all,” returned Brooks, 
coolly. ‘“ You came here to sell a secret. 
I don’t propose to have it given away first to 
any listener.” 

** You don’t !—who are you?” 

“That’s a queer question to ask of the 
man you are trying to personate ; but I don’t 
wonder! You're doing it d—d badly.” 
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Personate—you ?” said the stranger, with 
staring eyes. 

“Yes, me,” said Brooks, quietly. “I am 
the only man who escaped from the robbery 
that night at Heavy Tree Hill, and who 
went home by the overland coach.” 

The stranger stared, but recovered him- 
self, with a coarse laugh. “Oh, well! we’re 
on the same lay, it appears! Both after the 
widow—afore we show up her husband.” 

“ Not exactly,” said Brooks, with his eyes 
fixed intently on the stranger. “You are 
here to denounce 
a highwayman 
who is dead, and 
escaped justice. 
I am here to de- 
nounce one who 
is Jiving/ Stop! 
drop your hand ; 
it’s no use; you 
thought you had 
to deal only with 
a woman to- 
night, and your 
revolver isn’t 
quite handy 
enough. There! 
down! down! 
So! That'll do.” 

“You can’t 
prove it,” said the 
man, hoarsely. 

“Fool! In 
your story to 
that woman you 
have given your- 
self away. There 
were but two 
travellers attacked by the highwaymen. One 
was killed—I am the other. Where do you 
come in? What witness can you be, except 
as the highwayman, that you were? Who is 
left to identify Wade but his accomplice ?” 

The man’s suddenly whitened face made 
his unshaven beard seem to bristle over his 
face like some wild animal’s. “ Well, ef you 
kalkilate to blow me, you’ve got to blow 
Wade and his widder too. Jest you re- 
member that,” he said, whiningly. 

“T’ve thought of that,” said Brooks, coolly, 
“and I calculate that to prevent it is worth 
about that $100 you got from that poor 
woman—and no more. Now sit down at 
that table, and write as I dictate.” 

The man looked at him in wonder, but 
obeyed. 
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“Write,” said Brooks: “I hereby certify 
that my accusations against the late Pulaski 
Wade of Heavy Tree Hill are erroneous and 
groundless, and the result of mistaken 
identity, especially in regard to any com- 
plicity of his, in the robbery of John Stubbs, 
deceased, and Henry Brooks, at Heavy Tree 
Hill, on the night of the 13th August, 1854.’” 

The man looked up with a repulsive smile. 
“Who's the fool 
now, Cap’n? 
What’s become 
of your hold on 
the widder, 
now?” 

“Write !” said 
Brooks, fiercely. 

The sound of 
a pen hurriedly 
scratching paper 
followed this first 
outburst of the 
quiet Brooks. 

“ Sign it,” said 
Brooks. 

The 
signed it. 

ce Now go,” 
said Brooks, un- 
locking the door, 
“but remember 
if you should 
ever be inclined 
to revisit Santa 
Ana you will find 
me living here 
also.” 

The man slunk 
out of the door 
and into the passage like a wild animal 
returning to the night and darkness. Brooks 
took up the paper, rejoined Mrs. Wade in the 
parlour, and laid it before her. 

“ But,” said the widow, trembling in her 
joy, “do you—do you think he was rea/ly 
mistaken ?” 

“ Positive,” said Brooks, coolly. “ It’s true 
it’s a mistake that has cost you a hundred 
dollars—but there are some mistakes that 
are worth that to be kept quiet.” 


man 


They were married a year later, but there 
is no record that in after years of conjugal 
relations with a weak, charming, but some- 
times trying woman, Henry Brooks was ever 
tempted to tell her the whole truth of the 
robbery of Heavy Tree Hill. 


















The Queen in “ Punch” : 





1841-1899. 


By J. Hott SCHOOLING. 


[The Proprietors of “ Punch” have given special permission to reprcduce the accompanying illustrations.) 


HEN cartoon No. 1 was published 
in Mr. Punch’s first volume, 
~ September 12, 1841, the Queen 
f>¥ was in her twenty-third year ; Sir 

Robert Peel was Prime Minister, 
and he is here shown in the guise of a wolf 
approaching the Queen, who is Little Red 
Riding Hood, from whose basket hangs a 




















1.—The Royal Red Riding Hood anc the Ministerial Wolf. 
1841. 


tempting list — Place, Patronage, Power, 
Perquisites, Pensions. But the Queen looks 
askance at the Premier, who was treated 
rather severely by Mr. Punch in this and in 
other cartoons. 

In No. 2 the Chinese Ambassador is 
being presented to the Queen after the 














2.—The Presentation of the Chinese Ambassador. By 


Leech, 1842. 
Vol, xix,—69 

















3-—Calypso Mourning the Departure of Ulysses. 1844. 


termination of our war with China: the 
treaty of peace had been signed on board 
the Cornwallis, off Nankin, on August 29, 
1842, and this treaty was ratified by Queen 
Victoria in July, 1843. 

In 1844 King Louis Philippe visited 
England, the Queen having visited the Royal 
family of France at Chateau d’Eu in Sep- 
tember, 1843. The two Sovereigns were on 
friendly terms, and in No. 3 Mr. Punch 
represents the Queen as Calypso mourning 
the departure of Ulysses from her island ; 


he is sailing away in his ship. King Louis 

















4-—The Demon of Discord, vanishing at the appearance in 
Ireland of The Good Genius, Victoria. 1845. 
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s.—** There's No Place Like Home!” or, the return to 
By Leech, 1845. 


Buckingham Palace. 


Philippe abdicated Feb- 
ruary 24, 1848, and he 
died in exile, in England, 
in 1850. 

Cartoon No. 4 repre- 
sents Daniel O’Connell, 
the Irish agitator, as a 
Demon of Discord who 
vanishes to a warm place 
before the effulgence of 
the young Queen, then 
in her twenty-sixth year. 
The Duke of Wellington 
dances for joy. In 1844 
O’Connell had been tried 
for political conspiracy 
and found guilty. This 
visit of the Queen to 
Ireland was, I believe, 
postponed to the year 
1849. 

In August, 1845, the 


Queen (/og.). 





but we'll see how he goes on!” 














6.—** I'm afraid you re not strong enough for the 
place, John.” 
Sy Leech, 1846. 





3.—Political Economy ; or, Lord John in Peel’s Clothes. The 
“Well! It is not the best fit in the world, 


By Leech, 1846. 


Queen visited Germany, 
and in No. 5 the Queen 
and the Prince Consort 
return to their home and 
children, who in_ this 
picture are the Princess 
Victoria (now the mother 
of the Emperor of Ger- 
many), the Prince of 
Wales, the Princess Alice, 
and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. 

Lord John Russell 
became Prime Minister 
in July, 1846, after the 
resignation of Sir Robert 
Peel upon a matter of 
corn laws, and in No. 6 
the Queen says to 
Russell, “ I’m afraid 



































7-—The Queen Dissolving Parliament. 1847. 


9.-—Queen Canute Reproving Her Courtiers. 
Doyle, 1848, 


By Richard 





























THE QUEEN 


you're not strong enough for the place, 
John.” The old “ page-boy,” Peel, is going 
out with a wry face, and Prince Albert stands 
at the back of the Queen’s chair. 

In No. 7 the Queen knocks down the 
house of cards with her sceptre, and in No. 
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10.--A Morning Call. Avibernia. ‘Sure, Sisther dear, It's 
not what you've been accustomed to exactly, but anyhow 
you're welcome.” By Leech, 1849. 


8 the Queen and the Prince Consort regard 
Lord John Russell, in Sir Robert Peel’s 
clothes, with some doubt as to the fitness of 
the new Premier for his place. 

Queen Canute, in No. 9, reproves her 
courtiers, Lord John Russell, the Duke of 
Wellington, and others, as the waves of 
Reform and Progress lap her feet, refusing 
to be kept back. 

















tt.—Her Majesty, as She Appeared on the First of May, 
Surrounded by “ Horrible Conspirators and Assassins.” 1851. 
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The Queen’s first visit to Ireland, in 
August, 1849, is referred to in No. 10. The 
next cartoon, No. 11, shows the Queen at 
the opening of the Great Exhibition of 1851; 
No. 12 is the opening of the Parliamentary 
Pie by Mr. Punch, whereat the Queen gazes 


with some dismay. In No. 13 Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell, the 
Queen’s servants, stand before their Mistress 
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13.—There’s Always Something. “I'm very sorry, Palmerston, 
that you cannot agree with your Fellow Servants; but as 
I don't feel inclined to part with John, you must go, of 
course.” By John Leech, 1852. 


to be chided. Lord Palmerston was Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Russell was Premier ; the 
two disagreed, and the Queen removed 
Palmerston from office. 

In cartoon No. 14 the Queen does not 
seem greatly impressed by the show of birds 
—the French eagle, the Prussian eagle, the 
Russian, the Austrian, the American eagle. 
The Queen suggests to Mr. Punch that she 
could send a Lion to the show. And Mr. 
Punch, delightful old gentleman, looks as 




























14. International Poultry Show. ‘‘ We have nothing of that 
sort, Afr. Punch, but if there should be a Lion show, we 
can send a specimen.” 1853. 


pleased as Punch to hear his gracious Queen’s 
words—he looks rather knowing, too. 

















At the Parting of Her 


15.—Throwing The Old Shoe. 
By Leech, 1854. 


Majesty and her Guards. 
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16.—The Holiday Letter. Royal Mistress (writes). “in 
the case of Masters Aberdeen and Russell, I regret to say 
that the most extreme idleness has characterised the whole 
half-year. 1854 
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On February 27, 1854, the ultimatum of 
England and France was sent to St. Peters- 
burg ; the Czar “did not judge it suitable to 
give an answer,” and so we were in the 
Crimean War—Cartoon No.'15 shows the 
Queen with her children throwing the old 
slipper of good luck to her Guards who are 
marching to the war. 

In No. 16 the Queen as a school-mistress is 




















17.— The Queen Visiting the Imbeciles of the Crimea. By 
John Leech, 1855. 


writing a very unfavourable report of the two 
boys, Lord John Russell and Lord Aber- 
deen ; the latter was Prime Minister in 1854, 
and Russell was Foreign Secretary. In the 

















18.—La Belle Alliance, 1855. 


background of this picture is Disraeli talking 
gleefully to another “boy” about the dis- 
grace of Russell and Aberdeen. At this 
time the Queen was in her thirty-sixth year. 
Cartoon No 17 was published April 14, 
1855, after we had had ample time to 
discover the gross blundering and mis- 




















management which caused so much un- 
necessary suffering and hardship to our 
troops in the Crimea. The Queen looks 
very gravely at the dummies labelled Medical 
Department, Routine, Green Coffee, Coa- 
missariat. 

In April, 1855, the Emperor Napoleon III. 
and the Empress of France visited England, 
and in August of that year the Queen and 
the Prince Consort returned the visit. Car- 
toon No. 18 shows the Queen stroking the 
head of the French eagle, the Empress of 
France caresses the British lion, while Napo- 


THE QUEEN 

















19.—The Return of the “ Resolute."—A Graceful Gift fgom 
Brother Jonathan. 1856. 


leon III. takes a light from Prince Albert’s 
cigar. 

In cartoon No. 19 James Buchanan, 
President of the United States, is presenting 
the Queen with the three - masted ship 
Resolute. The Resolute was one of the 
many British ships that went to search for 
Sir John Franklin, who never returned from 
his voyage of discovering the North-West 
Passage. The Resolute had to be abandoned ; 
she was found by an American ship, bought 
by order of Congress, thoroughly repaired 
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and equipped, and then sent to the Queen 
as a present from the United States. 

News of the horrors of the Indian Mutiny 

















at. The Royal Visit to Cherbourg Anticipated. The Emperor. 
‘* A fine gun, your Majesty.” The Queen. “ Yes! Exactly 
like a number we have at Woolwich.” 1858. 


had reached England when, in No. 20, the 
Queen prays for help as she kneels sur- 
rounded by widows and orphans. In 
August, 1858, the Queen visited Cherbourg, 
and cartoon No. 21 refers to this visit, as- 
cribing to the Queen a pithy rejoinder to 
Napoleon the Third’s remark about his big 
gun. 

As a result of the Indian Mutiny, the 

















22.—The Accession of the Queen of India. 1858. 


government of India by the East India 
Company ceased on September 1, 1858, 
and cartoon No. z2 shows the Queen for 
the first time as Queen of India. In this 
comely portrait the Queen wears the very 
pleasing and queenly “ Gothic” crown which 
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is still better seen in 
cartoon No. 23. This 
Gothic crown is finely 
shown on the old 
florins. 

The Earl of Derby, 
who became Prime 
Minister in 1858, was 
driven from power in 
June, 1859, by a coali- 
tion of his opponents, 
and as a consolation the 
Queen bestowed upon 
the defeated Minister 
the Order of the Garter 

see No. 23. 

The first meeting of 
the National Associa- 
tion for Rifle-Shooting 
was held at Wimbledon 
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23-—Balm for the Wounded. 
man. 
to make him all right again !” 
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-Best Rest For The Queens Rifle. 18 


H-r M-j-sty. “* Poor little 
Did he have a nasty tumble? Here's something 


By John Leech, 1859. 





land is depicted in No. 


25: her second visit 
was in 1853. This third 
visit took place in 


August, 1861; and on 
December 14, 1861, the 
Prince Consort died, 
the Queen being in her 
forty-third year. 

A few years pass with- 
out portraits of the 
Queen ; and then in 
No. 26—a noble pic- 
ture — Britannia draws 
aside the curtain and 
discloses our majestic 
Queen. This was pub- 
lished September 23, 
1865, when the Queen 
was in her forty-seventh 

















(Jueen Hermione. Paulina (Britanma) Unveils the Statue. 


is time! Descend ; be 





in July, 1860 ; and 
in cartoon No. 24 
Mr. Punch gallantly 
stands upon some 
of his own volumes 
and offers his head 
as the best rest for 
the Queen’s rifle— 
the Queen inaugu- 
rated the meeting 
by firing the first 
shot. At this date 
Her Majesty was in 
her forty-second 
year. 








stone no more!” [Winters 
Tale, Act V., Scene 3.) By 
Tenniel, 1865. 


year. In No. 
Lord John Russell, 
again Prime Minis- 
ter, upon the death 
of Lord Palmerston 
in October, 1865, 
is introducing to 
the Queen Lord 
Clarendon, who, in 
1865, took the office 
of Foreign Secretary 
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The Queen’s 
third visit to Ire- 


then vacated by 
25.—** Doth Not a Meeting Like This Make Amends’ H-r Russell, promoted. 
M-j—y the Q—n. ‘“‘ My dear Ireland, how much better you one ° 
look since my last visit. I am so glad!” 1861, The question 























asked by Mr. Punch in No. 28 refers to 
the very serious Fenian outrages of 1867-68. 
Special constables were called for, and by 
January 28, 1868, no fewer than 113,674 
were sworn in, in the United Kingdom. 
These are shown in the cartoon, with the 
Queen reviewing them. 
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27.—The New Foreign Secretary. “T can 


: Jobnny Russell. 
confidently recommend this young man, Clarendon, your 


Majesty, and I taught him writing myself!” The Queen. 
“Indeed, John; then I hope he'll mind his P's and Q's 
better than you did.” By Tenniel, 186s. 


Queen Elizabeth’s characteristic Tudor 
ejaculations in No. 29 refer to the fact that 
there was much opposition and wrangling in 
Parliament about the Irish Church Bill. The 
paper that Queen Victoria reads is headed 
“Trish Church Bill. Amendments, Lords 
and Commons.” The Royal Assent to the 
Bill was given July 26, 1869. 

Cartoon No. 30 refers to the return, in 

















Punch. 
and the rest of the nation, may I ask—Is Your Majesty 


28.—“ Who's Afraid?” Mr. “On behalf of myself 
afraid?” 


Are you?” 


The Queen. “Afraid! O dear no, Mr, Punch! 


By Tenniel, 1868, 
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29.—A Change for the Better. Ghost of Queen Elizabeth. 
“* Agreed have they? Ods boddikins! Gads my life, and 
marry come up, Sweetheart! In my time I'd have knocked 
all their addlepates together till they Aad agreed!” By 
Tenniel, 1869. 


March, 1874, of Sir Garnet Wolseley and 
his troops from the successful expedition in 
Ashantee. The Queen reviewed these troops 
in Windsor Great Park, hence Mr. Punch’s 
remark: “The Levée of the Season.” 
No. 31 refers to the national thanksgiving 
on February 27, 1872, for the recovery of 
the Prince of Wales from his nearly fatal 
attack of typhoid fever. The Queen, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Court, 
and Parliament went in State to St. Paul’s 
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30.—The Levée of the Season. By Tenniel, 1874. 








Cathedral and therein gave thanks. The 
Queen kneels behind the Prince. 

Mr. Punch was very apt with his cartoon 
No. 32: “Her Best Title—‘ Queen of the 
East.’” A new wing of the London Hospital 
in East London was opened by the Queen 
in person on March 7, 1876, and at this 
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31.—" Thanksgiving.” February 27, 1872. By Tenniel. 


time also there were discussions as to the 
proposed alteration of the Royal Title in 
respect to India. Mr. Punch’s happy title 
applies to poor East London and to ‘rich 
East India. 

The four cartoons, Nos. 33 to 36, all refer 

















32.—" Her Best Titke—‘ Queen of the East.’” By Tenniel, 1876. 


to the alteration in the Royal Title to 
Empress of India, brought about by 
Disraeli. He is at work on the two heads, 
of Queen and Empress, in No. 33; and in 
No. 34 the Queen, who wears the Empress’s 
Crown of India, is placing an earl’s coronet 
on Disraeli’s head. In No. 35 the Queen is 
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proclaimed as Empress of India at Delhi, 
by the Viceroy, Lord Lytton, on January 1, 
1877. And in No. 36 the Empress of 
India fends off King Famine from her 
domain. This was published September 1, 

















33-— “* The Queen with Two Heads.” Mr. Bull. “ No, no, 
3enjamin, it will never do! You can't improve on the old 
‘Queen's Head!’” By Tenniel, 1876. 


1877, and at that date the prospects in India 
were much improved owing to copious rain 
and to the strenuous efforts made in this 
country to relieve the distress in India. 
With the Queen’s sanction, Parliament had 
authorized the Secretary for India to raise a 

















34.—Empress and Earl ; or, One Good Turn Deserves Another. 
Lord Beaconsfield. ‘‘ Thanks, your Majesty! I might 
have had it before! Mow I think I have earned it!” By 
Tenniel, 1876, 
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loan for £ 5,000,000, 
and there was also a 
big Mansion House 
fund. 

Early in October, 
1879, Mr. Parnell 
made some exciting 
speeches at Navan, 
on the Anti- Rent, 
Coercion, lines. It 
was, as Mr. Punch 
says in cartoon No. 
37, a bad lead. Mr. 
Parnell. played the 
Knave of Spades in- 
stead of the Queen 
of Hearts! 

In No. 38, “Those 
who are about to 





Bright, and other 
leaders face the 
Queen with the salute 
of dying men. 

In No. 39 the 
Queen looks with not 
too much warmth of 
approval at Mr. Glad- 
stone’s new Cabinet, 
where the heads of 
the Ministers are in- 
serted as panels, and 
Her Majesty hopes 
that “‘the new wood 
will stand well.” The 
chief piece of “new 
wood” was Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, 
whose head is in the 








Die” salute the 





panel second from 


























Queen, after the fashion 
of the gladiators in a 
Roman arena. This car- 
toon was published Feb- 
ruary 7, 1880, and the 
ninth Parliament of the 
Queen’s reign was dis- 
solved on February 23rd, 
its last Session having 
been opened by the Queen 
on February 5th. Lord 
Beaconsfield, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Lord Salisbury, 
Mr. Gladstone, the Mar- 
quis of Hartington, Sir 
William Harcourt, John 
Vol. xix.—70, 





Parnell's bad Lead at “ Beggar my 


" By Linley Sambourne, 1879. 


the floor, he being made a Cabinet Minister 
for the first time in the Gladstone Adminis- 

















38.—** Morituri Te Salutant !” 


By Tenniel, 1880. 
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39.—Cabinet - Making. Head Carpenter. “I hope your 
Majesty likes the new cabinet. It’s been hard work—such a 
quantity of material!” The Queen. ‘I see most of it is 
well seasoned—let us hope the new wood will stand well !” 
By Tenniel, 1880. 


tration of 1880—188s5, as President of the 
Board of Trade. No. 40 refers to a review 
of Scots troops by the Queen. 

On March 10, 1882, the Queen was shot 
at by Roderick Maclean at the Great Western 

















40.—The Gathering of the Clans. By Linley Sambourne, 1881. 


Railway Station, Windsor, and in No. 41 Mr. 
Punch offers to the Queen a letter conveying 
to Her Majesty an expression of loyal 
sympathy from her loving people. What a 
courtly old gentleman Mr. Punch looks! At 
the date of this cartoon, March 18, 1882, the 
Queen was in her sixty-third year. 

Cartoon No. 42 refers to the Indian 
contingent who distinguished themselves in 


the Egyptian War, and to the decoration of 
some members of the contingent by the 
Queen with the Order of British India. 
This honour was most highly gratifying to 
the Indian soldiers who received it. No. 43 
refers to the Fifty Years’ Jubilee of 1887. 
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In August, 1889, the Emperor William of 
Germany visited the Queen, and in No. 44 
Mr. Punch refers to the Naval Review at 
Spithead, where the fleet was inspected by 
the Emperor. At the date of this cartoon 
the Queen was in her seventy-first year. 

The Queen’s first visit to Wales took place 
in August, 1889, and in No. 45 the Irish 

















42.—Victoria Regina et Imperatrix. Shade o Lord Beacons 
field. “ Now—you remember Me!” By Linley Sambourne, 
1882. 
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Mr. Punch’s first number 
for 1897 contained cartoon 
No. 47, where, with Mr. 
Punch as sponsor, the little 
> New Year 1897 is ennobled 

| by receiving the accolade 

Gy at the Queen’s hand, and 
N : by being entitled “ Queen’s 
See | = Year.” 
The _ representation of 
Great Queens of History 
, in No. 48 was published 
\) in Mr. Punch’s Jubilee 
Number, June 19, 1897. 
=} On the right of Victoria 








43.-—“* God Save the Queen !” 


Colleen steps in between Her Majesty and 
the Welsh woman with the request, “Shure 
won’t ye come an’ see Me?” The Queen’s 
last visit to Ireland had been in 1861, and 
her recent visit has shown very clearly that 
the Queen of Hearts is the right card for 

















44.—Visiting Grandmamma. Grandma’ Victoria. “ Now, 


Willie dear, you've plenty of soddiers at home ; look at these 
pretty shkifs—I'm sure you'll be pleased with them!” By 
Tenaiel, 1889. 
Ireland, not Mr. Parnell’s ugly Knave of 
Spades (see No. 37). 

On September 23, 1896, the Queen was 
at Balmoral, and she there received con- 
gratulations on having reigned longer than 
any British Sovereign. At that time also 
the Emperor and Empress of Russia paid 
a visit to the Queen, and although the visit 
was a private one, its concurrence with a 
most critical moment in European politics 
gave international importance to this visit by 
the Czar, to whom in No. 46 Her Majesty 
is saying “Adieu! Dear Kinsman! If we 
but act together, all will be well.” 


By Tenniel, June 25, 1887. 


is Queen Elizabeth, and on 











45.—‘“‘ Come Back To Erin!" The Colleen. “If ye plaise, 
yure Majesty, as ye've seen me sisthers at home, shure won't 
x come an’ see mef—-Ye'll be very welcome!!" By 

‘enniel, 1889. 

















46.—‘ Blessed Are the Peacemakers.” Her Gracious Majesty. 
“Adieu! Dear Kinsman! If we but act together, all will 
be well.” By Tenniel, 1896. 
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the left is Catherine of 
Russia; Mary Tudor 
stands behind her sister 
Elizabeth, and just above 
Mary Zenobia of Pal- 
myra ; then comes Queen 
Dido, and at the back 
of Dido stands dark 
Cleopatra with arm up- 
lifted. Queen Philippa, 
wife of Edward IIL, is 
shown at the extreme 
right, wearing the tall, 
conical head - dress of a 
Plantagenet lady. Just 
below Elizabeth is Queen 
Anne, and below Anne 
is the British Boadicea. 
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47-—The Queen's Year! By Tenniel, January 2, 1897. 


On the other side, at 
the left of Queen Vic- 
toria, Semiramis of 
Assyria matches Cleo- 
patra, the Queen of 
Sheba is stretching her 
right hand towards 
Victoria ; and then come 
Queens Josephine, wife 
of Napoleon I., Marie 
Antoinette, Catherine of 
Russia, Maria Theresa 
of Austria, and Isabella 
of Spain. And in the 
midst of all these 
Queens sits Queen Vic- 
toria, without question 
the greatest Queen 
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48.—Great Queens of History. By Linley Sambourne, 
une 19, 1897. 

















s0.—‘* The Queen! God Bless Her!” By Linley Sambourne. 
November 29, 1899. 





the world has ever 
seen. 

In No. 49 the Queen’s 
subjects from all her 
nations proclaim her 
Jubilee and swear their 
devotion, and in No. 50 
we hear the shout — 
“The Queen! God 
Bless Her!” coming to 
us from South Africa, 
to be echoed by every- 
one who reads _ these 








49.—“* For Queen and Empire !!" 


By Tenniel, June 19, 1897. 


words. 















wi HE place is Cuernavaca—that 
| beautiful, remote, semi-tropical 
2 Mexican town of Morelos : 
the month is March, balmy, 
flowery, and lovely : the day a 
great fiesta one, which all the 
peon-Indian world, his wife and family—as 
also the animals—are hasting to celebrate, 
for the occasion is nothing more or less 
than the now almost obsolete “ Blessing of 
the Animals,” seen nowadays in Mexico only 
by those who live in or visit the remote and 
isolated pueblos or towns. 

For many days preparations have been in 
swing for the joyous occasion : this you would 
realize had you been with us in the Mexican 
hotel in Cuernavaca, for not only does that 
hotel’s landlord possess several “ animalitos ” 
himself, but our windows overlook a great 
poultry yard and corral, the inmates of which 
have been duly washed, brushed, painted, and 
decorated for the ceremony of to-day—-to our 
great amusement and entertainment. The 
final adornments and finishing touches were 
given early this morning ; so early, in fact, 
that at five o’clock, when the first bells began 
to chime out, we had to give up all hope of 
slumber: the lowing, bleating, cackling, 
quacking, baa-ing, squealing, and crowing 
was more than enough to “ murder sleep.” 

Even when breakfasting two hours ahead 
of the usual time we can hear sounds be- 
tokening that the procession is already on its 
way to the cathedral yard, where the 
blessing is to come off. In the dining-room 


itbect Ly 


our waiter Felipe rushes distractedly about, 
for he has two dogs, a small brother, and a 
small donkey to escort to the ceremony, and 
with all the lazy people who will not take 
their chocolate and “pan dulce” for two 
hours more, how can he expect to get there 
in time for even one small word of blessing? 

From the hotel windows, a few moments 
later, we are just in time to get a good view 
of mountain Indians and charcoal-burners 
who are trotting down the street, driving 
before them their rough little burros, all spick 
and span, and ready to be blessed. Being 
too suspicious to walk on the side-walks, as 
the rest of the crowd are doing, these char- 
coal-burners trot steadily along in the middle 
of the road, all shoulder to shoulder, while 
their flop-eared little burros keep close in front. 

All of these little burritos have some sort 
of adornment, though of humble origin—for 
there are few ribbons and such decorations 
to be found in the charcoal-burners’ remote 
mountains! One little grey-and-black 
donkey, however, jingles merrily a collar of 
tiny tin bells; his companion is brave in a 
necklace of pine-cones, while another little 
brown fellow trots along proudly in his saddle 
and necklace of fern and pine leaves. They 
have all been decorated as well with bright 
tail and head knots of the yellow mountain 
flowers, on all of which the _ blanketed 
charcoal-burners keep careful watch, for on 
no account must a donkey lose his decora- 
tions before he reaches the churchyard and 
the priest. 
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The procession is waxing thicker and 
thicker, now: in the middle of the road 
come horses, bulls, and the poor old patient 
oxen, the latter chewing steadily at their 
cuds, and now and then looking up and 
about, as if to say: “What does all this 
foolishness mean, and why aren’t we at work 
in the alfalfa fields, with our wooden yokes 
on our necks instead of these silly flowers 
and leaves? What is going to happen, 
anyway ?” 

Just as we ourselves join the procession 
(for if we don’t hurry our “reserved seats” 
on the cathedral wall will be gone!) the 
waiter Felipe, in his best fiesta clothes, and 
accompanied by his “little brother” and 
two dogs, joins us. Pancho, the burro, has 
gone on some time ago. The little brother 
also wears his best holiday clothes and a very 
fine silver-trimmed 
sombrero ; but the 
finest of all sights 
is the small, fat 
puppy which he 
carries proudly in 
his arms and keeps 
careful watch of 
all the time ; for, 
surely, never was 
there such a beau- 
tifully decorated 
**perrito ”’ (little 
dog). 

The puppy is a 
white one, to begin 
with, but one 
would never guess 
it from his present appearance. He has 
been washed and scrubbed until he fairly 
shines. His curly locks have been trimmed 
and combed, and he has been painted in 
the most elaborate and bewildering fashion 
—even his own mother doesn’t quite recog- 
nise him, and circles about him with amazed 
stares and indignant “ yaps.” 

Around his fat little stomach are three 
bright red stripes, around his neck a blue 
one, his tail has been dyed pink, and his ears 
yellow! A collar of tiny brass bells jingles 
and clicks as he wriggles his curly, dazed 
head, and on the tip of his short pink tail a 
bow of white and blue ribbons has been tied. 
At intervals the puppy’s bearer pats and 
squeezes him, telling him to be a good 
perrito, for soon he is to be blessed by “e/ 
padre!” But poor puppy whines all the 
more, and wriggles pitifully in his efforts to 
find his mother. “Nasty ribbons and nasty 
collar,” he mourns. Why can’t he be left 








**A BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED ‘ PERRITO.'” 


quietly at home, and why doesn’t his mother 
come to him? Yap, yap, y-a-p! 

Just as we are entering the churchyard 
gate we hear pitiful and heartfelt “ meaows ” 
—some poor pussy-cat is lifting her voice in 
lamentations ¢Ais time! At first it is im- 
possible to locate kitty : there are only birds 
and parrots in cages, close to us, where the 
“ meaows ” seem to originate from. But as 
we continue to peer about a little girl carry- 
ing a huge parrot-cage utters a reproving cry, 
“ Afe, que gatito !” (“‘ What a naughty cat ”). 
And then we find that pussy has reason to 
cry and object, for she is shut carefully up in 
the parrot-cage, out of a crack of which her 
be-ribboned tail is hanging, unknown to her 
mistress, and to the great glee of several 
small boys, who are taking advantage of the 
opportunity to slily tweak and pinch it! 

Having reproved 
the naughty boys 
and tucked pussy’s 
tail safely into her 
cage, we hasten to 
ascend to the big, 
flat-topped cathe- 
dral wall, from 
which good Padre 
Tomas has assured 
us we will get a 
fine view of all 
that goes on. 

The cathedral 
yard is a very huge 
one, but it is 
crowded now with 
animals of all 
sorts, sizes, and conditions, as well as social 
ranks, from the Jefe Politico’s magnificent 
thoroughbred horse (which objects very much 
to being blessed) down to the meek, ragged 
little burro of Timoteo, the charcoal-seller. 

There is a perfect sea of rebozo’d and 
tilma’d Indian and Mexican forms down 
below one, and every man, woman, and child 
of them has brought to be blessed one, 
two, and even three animals! There arises 
a perfect Babel of sounds: the lowing of 
cattle, the angry bellowing of a fighting-bull ; 
horses neigh shrilly and prance about in 
fright ; there is the pitiful, helpless baa-ing of 
goats and sheep ; dogs bark loudly, while the 
cackling and crowing and jabbering of the 
poultry contingent is almost deafening. The 
crowd is so dense that, until the blessing 
commences, little can be distinguished ; 
there is merely a view of a_ struggling, 
packed mass of people and animals, all 
working eagerly toward the stand from 

















which Padre Tomas, with two aiding acolytes, 
is to sprinkle and bless the “ animalitos.” 
Finally, however, silence and order have 
been enforced, and the cathedral yard gates 
are shut and locked. No more animals 
will be allowed to come in until the ones 
now present have been blessed and sent out. 
Padre Tomas, in his robes of office and 
attended by his two acolytes, ascends the 
steps to his stand; a great bowl of holy 
water is placed ready for him, and he beckons 
that the first animals be brought forward. 
So that now we can see the animals and 
their decorations. 

Several huge ploughing-oxen come up first, 
very unwillingly, to be blessed. They are 
garlanded from hoofs to horns with wreaths 
of flowers and leaves, and look 
very picturesque and festive 
indeed, for which they seem 
to care little, but stand sulkily, 
their great heads lowered, the 
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with wreaths of flowers and vines, while the 
blooded fighting-bulls have their horns gilded 
and wrapped about with gay ribbons. Every- 
one breathes more freely when these latter 
creatures are taken away, for they are very 
vicious, bellowing and pawing furiously all 
the while, and it requires strenuous efforts on 
the part of their owners to keep them quiet. 
Some of the cows are also very frisky, and 
leap about in the most alarming manner ; 
everyone is glad when the last is seen of 
these horned and heeled creatures, and a 
large space is left for the bringing-up and 
blessing of the more peaceful burros, goats, 
sheep, and lesser animals. 

The yard has so thinned out now that all 
of the remaining animals can be easily dis- 
tinguished and 









A attended to: the 
(Z=> burros, with their 
= gay ribbon and 


PLOUGHING-OXEN WAITING TO BE BLESSED. 


while Padre Tomas sprinkles and blesses 
them, adjuring them in Spanish to be good 
and faithful to their several tasks, as the good 
saint who loved and blessed animals (St. 
Anthony) would have them be. And then, the 
ceremony (so far as they are concerned) being 
concluded, the huge beasts are taken away, 
and their place at the stand given up to two 
mules, these latter kicking and squealing and 
objecting both visibly and loudly to the holy 
water sprinkling and the blessing of Padre 
Tomas. 

Then come, after these mules, more oxen, 
cows, several wicked-looking bulls, horses, 
more mules, and all the larger animals. 
There are so many of them that nearly three 
hours are consumed in their blessing alone. 
All of them are decorated in much the same 
way: the cows, bulls, and oxen are garlanded 





flower decorations, receiving special sprink- 
ling and blessing at the hands of the priest. 
For these patient little animals are both 
beasts of burden, companions, and dear 
friends to the labouring classes of Mexico, 
and well deserve St. Anthony’s blessing. 
Numberless goats and sheep are here, too, 
for holy water and good words: there are 
long-horned old patriarchs among both the 
sheep and the goats, which have butted off 
most of their tissue paper and flower adorn- 
ments, and by dint of hard efforts only are 
restrained from making for the priests, who 
bless them very warily and from a distance 
only! And then come the mothers, with 
their gay collars, bells, and ribbons, the 
cunning little lambs and kids frisking at their 
sides. Some of these babitos (little ones) are 
very prettily decorated, one jet-black kid 
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BLESSED FROM A DISTANCE ONLY. 


being particularly noticeable in his collar, 
waist-band, and tail decorations of brilliant 
red flowers, with red ribbons tied to his 
sharp little horns. And then there is a 
white woolly lamb, decorated entirely in the 
Virgin’s colours of blue and white, with 
forget-me-nots tied to his meek little head 
and neck. He is a beautifully behaved 
little lamb, and everyone cries, “Que bonita !” 
(“ How pretty ”). 

In spite of the rapidly diminishing throng 
of people and animals, the crowing, cackling, 
quacking, and barking noises seem to be as 
loud and strong as at first; but all of a 
sudden even louder and shriller sounds arise 
above the confusion. This is when the 
“ pig-animals ” (as the peons call them) are 
driven forward to be blessed. 

A poor peon who lives miles away near 






ket, from which 
point of vantage 
their wee pink 
noses poke in- 
quiringly. 
“What can 
be the mat- 
ter with 


I \ 
AEBS naughty 
3 Dp mamma- 

i cita ?” they 


seem to won- 
der. But, in 
spite of her 
babies’ ash- 
amed and 
inquiring 
glances and 
all the des- 
perate efforts 
of her poor, perspiring master, the ob- 
durate mamma still flees wildly in every direc- 
tion but the right one, squealing and grunt- 
ing. It is a very comical sight, and the 
spectators laugh and applaud poor, hot, red- 
faced Antonio, as he cajoles and threatens 
mamma pig with both voice and whip. 
Finally, however, when all the other pig 
creation has been sprinkled and blessed, she 
is captured and led up to Padre Toméas for 
reproof and blessing. 

The dogs, on the whole, are the best- 
behaved “animalitos” present. Seeming to 
understand just what is meant, they go quietly 
up to the stand with their masters, and only 
frisk a little when the cold water is thrown 
on them. One dog, in particular, is very 
cunning, and “brings down the house” by 
standing up straight and begging, in the 





Iguala has with 
untold trouble and 
difficulty brought 
an old mother pig, 
with her five small 
ones, to be blessed. 
The mother has 
rubbed off most of 
her decorations, 
and now chases 
wildly about, with 
loud and despairing 
squeals. ‘ No,” she 
shrieks ; “I will no¢ 
be blessed!” After 
her rushes the poor 
peon, with five 
small piglets wrap- 
ped safely up in 











his tilma, or blan- 





THE PEON AND THE PIG. 
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most gentlemanly and approved fashion, 
when his turn comes. He is a very nice 
curly dog, having a blue body and red legs, 
with a big spotted sash tied about him, and 
his small owner carries him from the scene 
proud and rejoicing. 

The sun is high in the heavens now, and 
warned by that and pangs of hunger (for we 
breakfasted early) we look to see what time 
it is. If one will believe it, the blessing of 
the animals has been going on for seven 
hours! Even yet many “creatures” remain 
unblessed : all the chickens, ducks, turkeys, 
and other small beasties, both four and two- 
legged, are still awaiting their turn ! 
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“last, but not least.” For of all the truly 
comical things to be seen anywhere, in any 
land, the geese, ducks, turkeys, and other 
“criaturas” brought here for St. Anthony’s 
blessing surely surpass all else! On their 
decoration has been expended endless labour 
and ingenuity. Murmurs of admiration and 
shrieks of laughter arise as the poultry are 
driven up to the priest’s stand: not even 
Padre Tomas, tired and worn out as he is, 
can restrain his amused smiles. For the 
sight is such a truly comical one. 

Every turkey present wears an elaborate 
paper frill about the neck, with large bows 
tied in front; paper caps, of all colours and 





“EVERY TURKEY PRESENT WEARS AN ELASORATE PAPER FRILL.” 


Of the cats and kittens there seem to be 
hundreds, all elaborately adorned with neck 
and tail ribbons, and painted in_ stripes, 
spots, and figures. Several white rabbits 
have also been brought to be blessed, and 
they are very cunning and pretty, their long 
ears decorated with vari-coloured stars, and 
tissue-paper scarves tied about their necks. 
And, towards the last, one very weeping, 
red-eyed boy stumbles forward, carrying 
tenderly in his arms a very quiet and much- 
decorated rabbit ; it is so still and quiet that 
people turn to look at it. Then they all 
murmur, pityingly, “‘ Pobre” (poor one), for 
the bunny is dead! He had been sick for 
two days, but Roberto (his master) had 
hoped that he would at least live long enough 
to be blessed by the padre. But not so: on 
the very morning of St. Anthony’s Day 
poor Bunny departed this life, but is still 
brought, in the decorations gaily prepared 
before his demise, for his first and last 
blessing. 

Last, but not least, of all the “animalitos ’ 
come the poultry. When we enumerate their 


decorations you will understand why one says 
Vol. xix.—T1. 
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designs, on the head; huge bows, of many- 
coloured paper or cloth, decorate their aston- 
ished legs; and some even wear flowing 
tissue-paper sashes. One very pompous bird 
not only wears, in addition to his other 
finery, a large paper-frilled night-cap, but 
blue goggles protect his small and thoroughly 
bewildered eyes. No wonder he gobbles 
indignantly and hysterically as he is dragged 
forward, along with his wife and children, to 
the blessing of Padre Tomas. 

And the other two-legged “ animalitos ” are 
quite as comical and absurd. Nearly all of 
them are dressed and decorated just as are 
the turkeys, with the exception of the hens 
and gallos (fighting-cocks). The old hens, 
in particular, we do not think we can ever 
forget, so perfectly ridiculous are their make- 
up and general appearance. There is one 
clucking, distressed mother hen, attired in a 
short red Eton jacket (made of paper) and a 
pair of full and flowing bloomers; on her 
bewildered head rests a very coquettish nurse- 
maid’s cap, which has worked down over one 
eye, and her wings are tied, carefully and 
elaborately, with white and blue ribbons! 
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Behind her scurry several small chickens, 
with many gold and silver stars pasted on 
their fluffy wings; ribbon bows adorn their 
clumsy, tottering legs, and tiny peaked caps 
their heads. Just behind these, in their 
turn, come a batch of fighting-cocks, most of 
them dressed in 
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in his cage until he feels the first touch of 
holy water, but then he gives vent to a 
deafening torrent of yells and naughty Indian 
words. As this evil behaviour has no effect 
on the padre, who goes steadily on with his 
blessing, this unregenerate parrot proceeds to 
perform all sorts 
of acrobatic tricks, 





little suits of 
clothes, so cut as 
to leave the wings 
free. Around their 
necks the poor 
birds wear tall, 
stiff paper collars, 
and high hats or 
gay sombreros put 
the finishing touch 
to a bird-costume 
that is certainly 
about as odd and 
truly ridiculous as 


one may expect 
to see. 
There are still 


many queerly cos- 
tumed birds about 
which we could 
tell funny things : 
the geese, wadd- 
ling along in their 
paper trimmings 
and large caps ; 
the ducks, quack- 
ing loudly and 
angrily in their 








swinging himself 
upside down in 
his cage, balancing 
on his yellow head, 
and then on first 
one leg and the 
other, amid de- 
lighted roars of 
laughter from the 
audience! So that 
Padre Tomas, 
unable to hear 
himself speak, cuts 
short the blessing 
and has the wicked 
bird taken away. 
It is late in the 
afternoon—-long 
after four o’clock 
—before the last 
bird or beast is 
blessed, but we 
watch to the very 
last, and the big 
cathedral yard is 
entirely deserted 
when we climb 
down from our 





unwonted decora- 
tions; guinea- 
fowls, frightened 
almost into fits and shrieking discordantly ; 
while from their cages and perches green 
and yellow parrots chatter and shriek, and 
make, upon occasions, loud and impolite— 
not to say profane—remarks. 

Very nearly every Mexican or peon owns 
a parrot, not to mention one or more mock- 
ing birds, and little green scolding “love birds.” 
All of them have been brought for a blessing 
to-day, though we think that, for politeness’ 
sake, the parrots should have been left at 
home, and forced to go without blessings ! 
For, while prettily decorated, and their cages 
gilded and flower-adorned, these wicked birds 
cannot be made to appreciate the nature of 
blessings or holy water, and behave most 
disgracefully even while under the watchful 
eye of Padre Tomas and his assistant priests. 
One big handsome “ Loro” nods sleepily 
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perch on the wall. 
As we go wearily 
and hungrily hotel-ward we see many painted 
and decorated “animalitos” frisking about 
the streets, and Felipe’s white puppy, with 
his rejoicing mamma, meets us in the hotel 
patio. He (the puppy) no longer wears his 
ribbons and bell collar, but his mother is 
trying hard to lick him clear of his various 
stripes and streaks, and has partially suc- 
ceeded, with the result that he is as non- 
descriptly coloured and odd a little object as 
one can imagine ! 

For a long time, too, you must be recon- 
ciled to seeing purple and pink cats about, 
red and green dogs, and even vari-coloured 
pigs, burros, sheep, and goats! Because all 
this paint and decoration goes with the bless- 
ing of St. Anthony, which is bestowed only 
once a year in Mexico—in other countries 
not at all, which cannot but seem a pity ! 





One Little Hour. 


By Curis. 


OULD you be so kind as 
to put me in my road for 
Chilworth Park ?” 
“T was just about to ask 
y| you to do the same for me.” 
——# The two speakers surveyed 
each other with interest. She saw a man 
with grey streaks coming in the dark, close 
crop on his temples, with deep-set, humorous 
eyes, and a clean-shaven, clever mouth. 

He saw a tall slip of a girl in a long, soft, 
white silk gown, with a quantity of hanging 
red-gold hair growing radiantly about a pale, 
clear-skinned, childish face, from which 
looked a pair of innocent grey eyes. Out of 
these last hope was swiftly vanishing. 
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“Not altogether dreadful,” he ventured, 
reassuringly. 

“T call it thoroughly dreadful,” she rejoined, 
impatiently. “How on earth are we going 
to get back ?” 

There was a pause, during which they 
looked at each other, and each took the 
other’s measure —reservedly at first, then 
frankly, and finally with a smile, in which 
both accepted the situation with cheerful- 
ness. 

This look should be borne in mind. It 
was probably, together with the influences of 
the first spring day of the year, answerable 
for much that followed. 

“ Have you just come from the Primrose 

Féte in Chilworth Park ?” 
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she asked. 

“Yes,” he 
“It bored me.” 

“So it did me,” she 
remarked, cheerfully, and 
they felt the force of an 
additional bond. 

“T came with some 
people I’m visiting,” she 
volunteered. 

“And I’m staying in 
the house. So we’re both 
strangers, aren’t we ?” 

“ How wrong of you to 
leave your hostess,” she 
said, reproachfully, ignor- 
ing his insinuation of 
another bond still. 

He was silent, but he 
looked at her meaningly. 

“T daresay you’re think- 
ing it was wronger of me 
to leave mine,” she re- 
marked, hastily. 

“T’m not thinking any- 
thing so ungrammatical,” 
he retorted. 

“Grammar doesn’t 
matter in the woods,” she 
said. “In such very deep 
woods as these, nothing 
matters.” 

“T entirely and unre- 


answered. 








‘** THEN ARE YOU LOST, TOO?’ SHE ASKED.” 


“Then, are you lost, too?” she asked, 
abruptly. 

“T begin to believe I am,” he replied. 

“ How dreadful,” she said, with the un- 
conventionality of deep dismay. 


servedly agree with you,” 
he answered, warmly. 

“ Well, you needn’t be so abandoned about 
it,” she said, chillingly. “It’s very awful.” 
There was another pause. “ Besides,” she 
added, unexpectedly, “it depends on the 
hostess.” 
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“Of course it does,” he agreed. 

“ What is yours like?” she asked. 

“ Oh, a regular great lady,” he said, with a 
wave of the hand as though the memory 
bored him. “Rather a_ tiresome, old- 
fashioned sort. Smiles and bends about 
everywhere, you know. Wears brocades and 
along nose. What’s yours like ?” 

“Mine’s a tiresome new-fashioned sort,” 
she replied, slowly. “Smart and smoky and 
slangy and silly. Wears tight things all day, 
and very little at night.” 

“Don’t,” he said. 

The girl looked at him with her child-like 
eyes. “Well, I won't,” she said, docilely. 
She paused. “I feel,” she said, “like a girl 
run away from school.” 

“ And I like a boy ditto,” said he. 

They glanced at each other and laughed. 
It was a mutual kind of laugh. It marked 
a great step in the somewhat swift develop- 
ment of the situation. But the next minute 
her face changed, as if she had suddenly 
recollected the solemn aspect of the affair. 

“When did you last meet a path?” she 
inquired, seriously. 

“Ages ago,” he 
solemnity. 

“T never met one at all,” she said, with 
a sigh. “I just walked into the first wood I 
came to.” 

“ Over the hedge ?” he asked, innocently. 

“Through it,” she replied, and then, 
remembering her dignity in haste: “ That’s 
not the kind of question you ought to ask, at 
all. I can’t think how you can be so flippant. 
You seem to be constantly forgetting that 
we’re lost.” 

“No, I don’t. 
It’s a very awful position to be in. 
be flippant any more.” 

But she was thinking deeply. 

“Were we coming in totally opposite 
directions when we met?” she demanded. 

“ Totally,” he answered, with a twinkle in 
his eyes. 

“Then if we want to strike a path we 
must go either right or left,” she said, firmly. 
“We'll go together, because it’s safer. But 
which shall it be ?” 

“T’m sure I daren’t say,” he said. 
toss.” 

She smiled approvingly at this bright 
proposal, and made a wonderfully successful 
dive into the back folds of her white frock, 
whence she brought out an empty purse. 

“T haven’t a penny left,” she said. “ It’s 
all gone in merry-go-rounds. What have 
you got?” 


replied, with equal 


I remember it very well. 
I won’t 


“ Let’s 
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“Most of mine went in cock-shies,” he 
replied, searching busily. ‘“ Oh, good ! 
Here’s a halfpenny! Now, which shall it 
be ?” 

“If I call heads it’s right, and if I call tails 
it’s left,” she said, after some consideration. 

“ Oh, come now,” he said, with a laugh. 

“Come where?” said she. But she 
looked at him with eyes in which the irre- 
pressible nonsense literally danced. 

“Surely you know better than that?” he 
said. 

“Well, it’s an English halfpenny, so 
perhaps you’d better do it your English 
way,” she said. 

He paused, with the halfpenny uplifted 
between finger and thumb. 

“ Aren’t you English?” he asked. 

“No, I’m from Boston,” she said. 
on! Toss it up.” 

““ Heads we go right, and tails we go left.” 

She danced an impatient little step, and 
he tossed it without further remark. The 
halfpenny fell to the ground, in the midst of 
a profound silence. 

“You forgot to call,” he said, looking at 
her with mirthful eyes. 

“Oh, so I did,” she answered, cheerfully. 
“* What had I better call?” 

“Try heads,” he said, with a laugh. 

So the next time she shrieked ‘‘ Heads” in 
a voice that made the woods ring. Then 
they bent over the recumbent halfpenny 
with gleeful interest. 

“ Heads it is,” he cried. 

“Then we go right,” said she. 

They turned to the right side of the little 
clearing and began to push through the 
undergrowth. After exactly one minute’s 
vigorous travelling she stopped, with a deep 
sigh. 

“Tt’s horrid being lost,” she said, despair- 
ingly. “ My hair keeps catching in trees.” 

“Never mind,” he said, comfortingly ; 
“it clears farther on.” 

“TI do mind,” she insisted. “I think it’s 
dreadful ; I never knew you could be lost 
in England. I thought if one walked ten 
minutes anywhere in England, one came out 
somewhere.” 

“T thought so too,” he replied. 

“Well, you should have known better, 
being an Englishman,” she said, incisively. 

“]’m not an Englishman.” 

“What are you, then?” 

“ T’m an Irishman.” 

“ Tt’s exactly the same !” 

“It’s not,” he replied, indignantly. 

She surveyed him carefully. 


“Go 
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emphatically. 
No answer. He 
hesitated, and 
then he followed 
her. The only 
notice she took 
of him was, with 
lamentable de- 
liberation, to let 
all the twigs she 
passed fly back 
in his face, as he 
came behind her. 
He bore it with 
twinkling eyes 
and exemplary 
patience, till at 
last a branch 
struck him so 
sharply that it 
raised a long red 
mark on his left 
cheek. He 
started, and, the 
pain being sud- 


den, gave vent 








“* vou FORGOT TO CALL,’ HE SAID.” 


“No, it’s not,” she agreed. “ You twinkle 
more than an Englishman does.” 

“IT what?” 

“ You twinkle.” 

He burst into a shout of laughter, and she 
looked at him seriously, still considering. 

“ And you laugh well,” she said, graciously. 
“It makes me want to laugh, too. When 
an Englishman laughs, it makes me want 
to ery.” 

“T’m glad you approve,” he said. 

“So am I,” she replied, thoughtfully. 
“Think, if I were lost with a disagreeable 
person, or even an ” she paused. 

“What were you going to say?” he 
demanded, with haste. 

“ Never mind,” she replied. 

“T do mind.” 

“Well, I’m not going to say it now,” she 
remarked, with aggravating complacency. 
“You shall,” he said, vigorously. 

this was as a match to tow. 

She looked at him witheringly from head 
to foot. 

“Apparently I am lost with a disagreeable 
person,” she remarked, and turning on her 
heel she proceeded to make her way through 
the undergrowth in exactly the opposite 
direction to the one they had decided to 
take, 

“You're going the wrong way,” he said, 


But 


to an involuntary 
exclamation. She 
turned round, and when she saw he was hurt, 
she flushed suddenly scarlet. 

“Oh, I’m sorry, I’m sorry,” she said, 
springing towards him. His hand was up to 
his face, and she pulled it away with both 
hers, like an agitated child. 

To his astonished consternation he saw 
tears in her eyes. This moved him almost 
more than the occasion seemed to warrant. 

“ My dear little girl,” he said, remorsefully, 
catching her hands in his, “for Heaven’s 
sake don’t cry! It’s nothing! I swear it’s 
nothing. I was a beastly coward to cry 
out!” 

“Tt’s all red,” she said, with a shaking 
voice. 

“Why, you blessed baby, it’s always red, I 
assure you. It’s my natural complexion. 
Fancy crying about it. You make me feel 
horribly ashamed. Please, don’t, dear!” 

“T’m not,” she said, hastily. 

She rubbed her eyes vigorously with a very 
small and much-belaced pocket-handkerchief, 
and emerged with an April face. 

“ How sweet of you,” he said, earnestly. 

“ Sweet !” she said. “You'll not think it 
so when I tell you I did it on purpose.” 
She paused to observe the effect of her 
confession ; but before he could speak she 
added, hastily, “ But I never, never meant 
to really hurt you. I’m truly sorry.” 
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“We will be,” he replied, 
with decision. 

After this dramatic inci- 
dent they proceeded amiably, 
guarding each other with 
great care from the danger 
of returning twigs. Overhead 
the trees bore the first green 
of spring : a soft sun looked 
down through veiling mists, 
primroses grew everywhere, 
and the birds were singing 
rapturously. 

At last they pushed through 
into another clearing. It had 
a pool in the middle, and the 
sloping banks were thick with 
moss under the old beeches. 
She gave a cry of pleasure. 

“Oh, how lovely and quiet 
it is,” she said. “Could we not 
rest a little? I am so tired.” 

“Of course we can,” he 
replied. 

So they sat down together 
under a great beech by the 
water. The place was full of 
a waking stillness, and all the 








“SHE LET ALL THE TWIGS FLY BACK IN HIS FACE.” 


“Tt isn’t worth it, indeed, indeed,” he said. 

She looked at him searchingly, then she 
said, “ You ought to be a little sorry, too, 
you know.” 

“T am,” he said, humbly ; “I was a brute.” 

“T have every right to refuse to say what I 
don’t want to say,” she continued, with dignity. 

“Indeed you have,” he assented. 

She paused and looked at him. 

“ But I'll say it now,” she said. 

He preserved a humble countenance. 

“Thank you very much indeed,” he 
replied. 

“T was going to say how dreadful it would 
be if I were lost with a disagreeable person 
or even an ugly one.” 

“And don’t you think me either?” he 
ventured, with great diffidence. 

She hesitated. ‘‘ No, I don’t,” she said. 

Gratification struggled with humility in his 
countenance. “ But I’m afraid my beauty is 
a little spoilt now,” he remarked, and his 
voice shook, though whether with laughter 
or deep feeling, it would be difficult to say. 

“No, it isn’t! only a very little,” she said. 

She held out her hand, and added, wist- 
fully, “‘ We’ve made it up, then? We ought 
to be friends, you know, now we're lost 
together.” 


little gnats went buzzing over 
the pool. 

“It’s nice here,” she said. 

“It’s idyllic,” he answered, luxuriously 
stretching his long limbs on the moss. 

“Tt’s the nicest thing I’ve met in England 
so far,” she went on. 

“* Have you only just come over?” 

* A month ago.” 

“But you do not 
American girl,” he said. 

“Well, my mother is English, and I’ve 
had English governesses, you see,” she 
explained, and then added, defiantly :— 

“ Any way, we Bostonians don’t talk on 
high C through our noses, whatever you may 
think.” 

“T don’t think it,” he replied, with a 
laugh. “I know you talk charmingly. I’ve 
often been in Boston.” 

“ Perhaps we know the same people,” she 
said, with interest. ‘“ Let’s find out and 
discuss them. That would be rather fun. 
Do you know Mrs. Crodie ?” 

“ T know her sister.” 

“Well, now! Howfunny! Sodol. At 
least, I’ve seen her often. Do you like her?” 

“Very much indeed,” he replied, as if 
with the warmth of some delightful recollec- 
tion. “ She’s absolutely charming.” 

“ Well, I don’t agree with you,” replied 


talk 


quite like an 
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“She’s just like—a—a 


his companion. 
What people 


penguin, a smiling penguin. 
see in her, I can’t imagine.” 

“Tf you knew her, you would understand 
that it’s not so much what people see in 
her, as what they feel in her,” he said, 
emphatically. 

“Ts she one of those numerous women 
who make up for their lack of beauty by an 
‘undefinable charm ’ ?” 

“She makes up for her lack of beauty by 
charms that are very definable indeed, I can 
assure you. And that was an uncommonly 
nasty little sneer.” 

He looked up at her with reproachful eyes, 
but she punched holes in the moss with the 
point of her parasol, and looked at them 
instead of at him. 

“ Besides, she can hardly have come into 
conflict with you. There are years between 
you.” 

“Oh, in America we grow up early,” she 
said, and tossed her head. 

There was a short silence. Then she 
suddenly threw her parasol away, and reached 
her hand down with relenting eyes. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “It was a horrid 
little speech, and she is charming, and 
any way, we won’t quarrel here over some- 
body in Boston, will we ?” 


“Not only that,” he replied, grasping her 
hand, “but there’s no question that the most 
charming people of all are those who possess 
the charms that are seen, as well as those 


” 


that are felt 

But she shook her head. 

“T don’t deserve that,” she said. 

“Well, perhaps you don’t,” he replied. 
“Still, I make you a present of it.” 

But another thought had struck him. 

“Do you know I have never asked you 
your name?” she said. 

“1 know you haven’t! Hadn't you better 
do so at once? I’ve got one ail right.” 

“No,” she said, sitting up energetically ; 
“T’ve got an idea, a lovely one.” 

“Well?” he said, lazily. He was stretched 
at her feet, with his chin on his palms, and 
his eyes fixed on her flower-like face. 

“Don’t tell me your name, and I'll not tell 
you mine,” she said. “ We'll play a play.” 

“Good idea! What play shall we play ?” 

“We'll be people out of far away and long 
ago,” she said. “This is the Forest of Arden, 
ind you are Orlando and I am Rosalind.” 

“ Exactly,” he said. “ You've hit it to a 
T. Orlando and Rosalind, after the boy 
business was over.” 

“You see,” she went on, her grey eyes 
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looking down at him full of mischief and 
mirth, “you don’t know me and I don’t 
know you, and we shall never meet again. 
It doesn’t happen like this once in a hundred 
years. What we are in the world matters to 
neither of us; we'll keep the old world out 
of this.” 

“One memory unspoiled, eh?” he said. 
“ A rare gift of the gods, Rosalind. I doubt 
if we shall manage it. Suppose we do meet 
in that same old world! What then ?” 

“We shall meet as though we had never 
met, of course,” said Rosalind. ‘“ We must 
both promise that on our solemn words of 
honour.” 

“TI promise,” he said. 

“So do I,” she replied. 

The two pairs of laughing eyes met and 
dared each other in mutual challenge. 

“On your honour ?” she said. 

“On my word of honour,” he answered. 
“What do you take me for? Now let’s begin 
playing at once.” 

“We are playing,” said she. ‘We began 
long ago. We began almost when we first 
saw each other.” 

They both laughed again. 

“So we did,” he rejoined. 
meant was, let’s go on.” 

So they played for an hour diligently, and 
with undeniable success. The play was 
marred by no plot, nor were the players 
disturbed by any thought of a critic: the 
dialogue seemed interesting, though it did 
not run upon strictly Shakespearean lines. 

Rosalind grew thirsty, so Orlando made 
her a cup out of a mullein leaf, but he only 
let her drink the smallest sip, because he 
said a stagnant pool was never safe—an 
hygienic idea distinctly out of place in the 
Forest of Arden. 

They talked quite seriously of men and 
matters, in an entirely nineteenth-century 
manner, for perhaps ten minutes, during 
which Rosalind delivered herself of some 
startlingly original views on Anglo-American 
politics, while Orlando listened in due sub- 
mission, his hat well over his eyes. He also 
smoked, in unpardonable defiance of the 
unities, but let his cigarette go out so often 
that at last he threw it away. 

The conversation frequently degenerated 
into the kind of nonsense usually described 
as “sheer,” and was often interrupted by 
irresistible laughter. 

Finally Rosalind went off into yet another 
mood, and teazed Orlando till she was tired, 
and he was cross, or said he was. When 
she had achieved this she contemplated his 


“What I 
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indignant back for several seconds in silence, 
and then put her head against the old beech, 
and said, mournfully, that it was hard and 
“uncomfy.” Orlando turned round, melted 
in a moment. He looked at Rosalind till 
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struck five somewhere far away, reluctantly, 
as though Time were sorry, for once, to end 
a little hour. He helped her to her feet, 
and, as she knelt, her hands being in his, he 
bent down suddenly and kissed her. She 
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“* SHE CONTEMPLATED HIS INDIGNANT BACK FOR SEVERAL SECONDS.’ 


laughter forced them both to relenting, and 
what followed could certainly only have hap- 
pened in the Forest of Arden. He sat down 
by her and slipped his arm between her and 
the tree. 

“Try this,” he said, “ it may be softer.” 

Rosalind held back. 

“ Doesn’t it matter?” she said, solemnly. 

“Not one whit,” answered Orlando, con- 
fidently. “In such very deep woods as 
these, you know, nothing matters.” 

She still hesitated. 

“ And we shall never, never meet again,’ 
he added. 

This last speech, with its double-barrelled 
persuasion of present pathos and ultimate 
safety, was successful. 

“It’s quite sad,” she said, and laid her 
head against his shoulder. 

But the play was played out at last, and 
came to an end, as plays will. There was no 
ignoring the strokes of the village clock that 


, 


looked up at him a little startled, but with 
the dawn of a mischievous smile in her eyes. 

“ By your own showing it doesn’t matter,” 
he said, quickly. “Rosalind and Orlando 
wouldn’t have thought twice about it.” 

Then they went out into the close woods 
once more to find their way back to the 
world. Presently the sounds of mirth and 
jollity, as expressed by two brass bands 
playing different tunes in the same field, 
struck upon the ears of the truants. They 
stopped simultaneously, and looked at each 
other. 

“We must come out at different places, 
you know,” said Orlando. 

“Yes, I suppose we must,” replied Rosalind. 

Mirth and regret struggled in the two 
pairs of eyes regarding each other. 

“ Good-bye, Orlando,” said Rosalind ; 
“hasn't it been fun, quarrels and all? And 
oh, hasn’t it been silly ?” 

“ Rosalind,” said Orlando, “I feel that I 
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shall meet you so often in my dreams that it 
isn’t necessary to say good-bye.” 

Rosalind contemplated the idea thought- 
fully for a second. 

“T don’t often dream,” she said, frankly. 
“Tl try to dream of you when I do! I 
sha’n’t meet anyone so nice again in a hurry 
in the real world.” 

They shook hands, looking back into the 
sun-lit woods behind them with a sigh and a 
smile. They had separated, and gone some 
distance from each other, when Orlando 
suddenly turned. Rosalind stopped also, 
and looked back. Orlando came up breath- 
lessly. 

“ Rosalind,” he 
wouldn’t, but I will.” 

Rosalind opened her eyes in some 
astonishment at this enigmatical speech. 
The face of Orlando bore traces of shame 
struggling with amusement. 

“You've done something wicked,” she 
said, with sudden conviction, and she 
instantly and severely prepared herself for 
action. 

“T have, but I'm sorry, I truly am. 
Remember, I’m telling it as Orlando. Rosa- 
lind would have forgiven him, especially if 
he had just been going away.” 

Her face softened. 

“T saw you in the park,” said Orlando, 
divided between penitent apprehension and 
a desire to laugh. “I had noticed you all 
the morning. I saw you go into the wood. 
I was awfully bored. I got away from my 
party, and I went in after you.” 

Rosalind’s face was a study. Expressions 
sO numerous as to be past describing sped 
across it, as she hastily reviewed the past. 
She stood speechless. 

Orlando watched her in anxiety. 

“ Have I spoiled it all?” he said. 
Rosalind, forgive me.” 

“Weren't you really lost?” she said, at 
last. 

“IT was,” he said, eagerly. 
lost, as lost as you.” 

“You have indeed been playing,” said 
Rosalind. The tears were perilously near 
her angry grey eyes. 

“TI don’t deserve that you should mistake 
me,” he answered, warmly. “ Far from play- 
ing, upon my word of honour, I have not 
been so completely myself for years and 
years. And I have to thank you for it. If 
I have to think I troubled you——” 

“Are you speaking as Orlando?” said 
Rosalind. 

“T am not,” he replied, with a sound 

Vol. xix.—72 


said, “I thought I 


“Oh, 


“T was entirely 
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between a laugh and a sigh. “I speak as a 
man of the nineteenth century, and a poor 
sort at that, I’m afraid, but at least a man to 
be humbly and lastingly grateful for a gift so 
rare and charming as the hour you have 
given me.” 

Their eyes met. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, and his pleading 
smile was so infectious that hers dawned in 
spite of herself. 

“Tt was fun, wasn’t it?” she said, slowly. 

He held out his hand, and she put hers 
into it. 

“It’s a mercy for you I’m Rosalind,” she 
said, still half-pouting. “If I were—if I 
were not Rosalind I couldn’t have forgiven 
you.” 

“If you think of it, it didn’t—it hasn’t 
altered anything really,” he said. “It was 
only Orlando following Rosalind, very natur- 
ally, into a wood. ‘There wasn’t much harm 
in it, was there ?” 

“No,” she said, after a minute. “Not in 
the Forest of Arden,” and they laughed. 

“Good-bye, Rosalind,” he said. 

“Good-bye,” she answered. 

“ We shall never meet again.” 

“Since we can never meet again like this, 
I’m just as glad.” 

“Do you, on your side, know any reason 
why we shouldn’t?” he asked, as if in. spite 
of himself, with an odd look behind the 
laughter in his eyes. 

“I do,” she replied. ‘“ Do you, on yours?” 

“I don’t know,” he answered, slowly. 

“ There’s no hesitation about my reason,” 
she said. “I'll show it you.” 

She put her left hand into her pocket ; 
then she drew it out slowly and held it up. 
On the third finger of the girlish, unformed 
hand hung loosely a huge blazing diamond 
hoop. 

“Oh!” he said ; and after a minute, “ Why 
don’t you wear it ?” 

“TI hate it,” she said, calmly, and slipped 
it back into her pocket. “I’ve had it since 
I was fifteen. I’m nearly eighteen now.” 
There was another pause. “ Besides,” she 
said, with a glance and a smile, “ what did 
it matter? You and I have been Orlando 
and Rosalind! Our real past mattered as 
little as our real future will matter.” 

But he did not take his cue. He said, 
unwisely and impetuously, “ Why did you 
tell me? It was to have been an unspoilt 
memory.” 

Rosalind looked up then with an inde- 
scribable expression, and the child of the 
woodland hour vanished from his sight. 
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“There isn’t such a thing in the world, 
Orlando,” she said. 

There was yet another silence. Orlando’s 
eyes were bent on the ground, but his 
mouth set slowly into an expression of grim 
determination. 

“Show me that ring again,” he said, 
shortly, without looking at her. 

Rosalind took it out of her pocket, looking 
at him with wondering, dubious eyes. She 
held it out to him on the palm of her fair, 
little hand. 

“ Who gave that to you?” he sa: 

She flushed at 


Truth can harm no one—neither him, nor 
you, nor me. If you feel you want to lie, 
remember a lie is always a mistake, however 
much safer it may seem at the moment. Do 
you love this man, Rosalind? That’s the 
point of the whole matter. Answer me.” 

“Oh, let me go, let me go,” cried Rosalind. 
Terror at the sudden and unexpected crisis, 
which loomed dark and appalling before her, 
fear of herself, and of the man who stood 
demanding an answer to such terrifying 
questions, overwhelmed her suddenly. 

He did not let her go. 

She would not 





his tone. 

*“] think I need 
not answer you 
when you speak 
so,’’ she said, 
and made a move- 
ment to draw back 
her hand. But he 
caught it in his, 
and held it palm 
upwards, and stood 
so, looking down at 
it with a changing 
face. 

“You will an- 
swer me,” he said. 
“ Who gave that to 
you ?” 

“No one you 
know,” said Rosa 
lind, with a catch 
in her breath. 

“An Ameri 
can ?” 

“Vos.” 

“A friend of 
your people’s ?” 

ot Sy oe, 

She answered “~ 








struggle with him, 
but all the colour 
receded slowly out 
of her face, and 
her breath came 
pitifully, like a 
frightened child’s. 

* Rosalind,” said 
Orlando, “ answer 
me.” 

“T am not Rosa- 
lind,” she said, 
breathlessly. 

“You are,” said 
Orlandc. “To me, 
any way. Answer 
me, Rosalind. If 
you say yes, I will 
go at once, and 
never trouble you 
again, and I will 
beg you on my 
bended knees to 
forgive me for my 
pertinacity. But 
my answer I must 
have. For the last 
time, do you love 
this man? Put 





him as though she 
were spellbound, 
but her eyes were growing wide with doubt 
and fear. 

“Is he young or old?” said Orlando, 
unmovedly. 

“He isn't very young,” said Rosadind, 
with a sudden uncontrollable sob in her 
voice. 

Orlando lifted his eyes and looked straight 
into hers, and so they stood, facing each 
other. 

* Don’t be frightened,” he said, in a tone 
that was at once strenuous and calm. 
“There is nothing to be frightened at. 
Speak the truth. That’s all that matters. 


“BUT HE CAUGHT IT IN His, 





everything else 
aside, and answer 
me like a gallant lady, Rosalind, as Rosalind 
Was.” 

His voice shook with the earnestness of 
his appeal. 

“Tt’s so strange,” said Rosalind, with a 
frightened sob. 

“What does that matter, if it isn’t wrong ?” 
said Orlando, curtly. 

In the short silence that followed each 
heard nothing but the other’s agitated 
breathing. Then Rosalind lifted her head 
and looked at Orlando bravely through her 
tears of fear and bewilderment. 

“T don’t believe I do love him very 


AND HELD IT PALM UPWARDS, 

















much,” she said, in a shaking voice. “ But 
mamma says I needn’t.” 

Orlando laid his other hand over hers 
without a word. Speech failed him for the 
moment, and he would not presume by any 
hasty act upon the courage and truthfulness 
she had shown him. 

At last he said, below his breath, “ Then 
this is to be an unspoilt memory ?” 

“T never said so,” said Rosalind, weeping. 

“ Don’t cry, dear,” said Orlando, tenderly. 
“There isn’t anything to cry about. It’s all 
over. I won’t do anything more now, I 
promise.” 

“Nor say anything, either?” asked Rosa- 
lind, and she paused with hope dawning in 
her tear-drowned eyes. 

“Not a single word, I swear,” said 
Orlando ; “at least, not now.” 

“But I’ve been a wicked girl,” said 
Rosalind, in fresh despair. 

“Wicked !” repeated Orlando. 

“T wish you’d run away with me at once,” 
she went on, amid her sobs. “It’s the only 
thing left to do. I can’t ever go home again 
now.” 

But he reassured her and comforted her, 
and soothed her till she took heart again, 
and when her pluck had finally reasserted 
itself she set about defining their mutual 
position and their future behaviour with 
businesslike promptitude. 

“If we come out at different parts of the 
wood,” she said, cheerfully, “no one will 
guess we’ve ever seen each other. Then 
we'll go up to the house, and you'll be 
introduced to me at supper to-night, and 
then we'll meet off and on for a time, and 
I'll say I can’t marry Stanborough whatever 
mother says, and then in about a year you 
can begin falling in love with me. That’s to 
say, if you care to, of course,” she added, 
hastily. “You needn’t unless you like, as 
far as I’m concerned.” 

*“Can’t do it,” said Orlando. 

“ Why not ?” said Rosalind, with dismayed 
reproach in her eyes. 

“ Done already,” said Orlando, solemnly. 

“In this one little hour?” said Rosalind, 
incredulously. But she blushed as she 
spoke. 

“Exactly,” replied Orlando. Then he 
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added, dejectedly, “It’s the other that will 
be the difficult part of the business.” 

“ What other?” asked Rosalind. 

“ Making you fall in love with me,” replied 
Orlando. 

Not a word said Rosalind. She fixed 
abstracted eyes upon the horizon, and 
hummed a little tune. Orlando sighed, and 
Rosalind’s song was suddenly interrupted by 
her lips curving into an uncontrollable and 
exquisite smile. But she would not look at 
him. 

“Give me that ring,” said Orlando, sud- 
denly. Her eyes instantly widened, but she 
gave it him silently, if apprehensively. 

Orlando dropped it as though it burnt his 
fingers. Then he set his heel upon it and 
ground it into the moss. 

“Oh!” said Rosalind. 

“There’s another,” said Orlando, hurriedly 
pulling off his signet-ring. “ Just till e 

But Rosalind backed, with her hands 
behind her. 

“You’ve forgotten all my plan,” she said, 
with threatening tears. “ You are silly. 
Besides, I’ve got to give Stanborough his 
ring back.” 

“Oh, so you have,” said Orlando, rue- 
fully. He stooped, with a disconcerted air, 
and worked the ring out of the moss with 
one reluctant forefinger. Rosalind watched 
him with a serious face. 

“Now I’m going,” she announced, when 
Stanborough’s ring was safely in her pocket. 
“And you'll please not to know me when 
you see me.” 

She paused, and added, solemnly, ‘‘ Perhaps 
you'll not like me at all in ‘real life.’ I 
hadn’t thought of that. However, I suppose 
we must risk it. You know, of course, I am 
not really one bit like Rosalind ?” 

“You are Rosalind,” said Orlando, firmly. 
“And Iam Orlando. And you're going to 
be Rosalind all your life. So now you 
know.” 

Rosalind was already some paces from 
him. She stopped and looked back over 
her shoulder, at first doubtfully, then mis- 
chievously, and, finally, with a sudden sweet, 
soft smile. 

“ Well, I don’t so much mind,” she said, 
and the next instant she was gone. 
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The 


By FLORENCE BURNLEY 


AND 


Magic of Hairdressing. 


KATHLEEN SCHLESINGER, 


[Photographs specially taken by George Newnes, Limited.) 


Bl euely hair adios the woman, 

Bs outwardly at least. The hair- 

- dresser is the wizard who with 

% ZA magic touc h transforms woman 

—— and bids her at will pass from 

century to century, ever young, ever fair, 

taking up and laying down _ personalities 

irrespective of time and nationality. Of this 

the photographs given here form a practical 
illustration. 

Miss Decima Moore was interested enough 
in our little scheme to help us in carrying it 
out, and so thoroughly did she enter into the 
spirit of it that, with a patience above praise, 
she cheerfully endured things untold at the 
hands of our wizard, Mr. John Riek, the 
chief hairdresser at the establishment of Mr. 
K. Robert, 16, Great Russell Street. 


Mr. Riek having declared himself ready to 
dress the hair in imitation of any picture, a 
selection of characteristic styles was made ; 
these were sketched by an expert, and 
delivered to Mr. Riek for study and pre- 
paration. It was in the studio of THE 
STRAND MaGazZINE that Miss Moore under- 
went the various transformations which the 
camera then fixed for us one by one, and the 
aim throughout has been to show what the 
art of the coiffeur can do, independently of 
dress, to impart to a woman a new per- 
sonality, such as she would have presented 
had she lived in days of old, or in far-distant 
lands. 

In the first picture Miss Moore was 
her own hairdresser, as, by the way, she 
always is, even at the theatre, and constant 
practice has made her wonderfully skilful 
and quick. For some of her parts she had 
to dress her hair as many as five times 
during the one performance, and of. course 
twice a week, whea,there was a matinée, that 
number was doubled in the course of the day. 

It is hardly necessary to explain that in the 
next photograph (Fig. 2) Miss Moore’s hair 


2.—THE “EDNA MAY” STYLE. 





was dressed in the American style of to-day, 
made so familiar to us by Miss Edna May in 
“The Belle of New York ” ; 


is quite unmistakable, 
and yet the head-dress 
is alone responsible 
for this likeness, for 
the two artists have 
very little in common 
in the usual way. 

The simple and 
charming style called 
Pouf a la Saporité 
(Fig. 3) was one of the 
few pretty head-dresses 
invented during the 
commencement of the 
reign of Louis XVL., 
and which stands out 
as a contrast among 
the monstrous exagger- 
ations of the coiffeur’s 
art prevalent at that 
time, and of which the 
reader will judge later. 

There is no great 
difficulty in disposing 
the hair at the back of 
the head in a solid 


coil, to which is pinned the long-drawn-out 
cap that has been well-boned to keep it 


tense, for although 
made only of soft 
muslin and lace, it 
must bear the weight of 
the tress suspended so 
gracefully by a ribbon. 

The next was quite 
a chef-d’awuvre, and it 
was wonderful to see 
the lateral erections 
growing under Mr. 
Riek’s deft fingers : 
first ae wavy side-puffs 
disposed over pads, 
then the ribbon-bound 
twists brought round 
from the back over the 
head and round the 
ears, the ends being 
hidden beneath a tiny, 
Closely-fitting coif of 
velvet, richly broidered 
with pearls ; the bands 
of gold filigree were 
then laid on, and the 
crown gave the regal 


finishing touch to this style, copied from a 
statue of the fourteenth century (Fig. 4). 
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the resemblance 














3-—THE POUF A LA SAPORITE—REIGN OF LOUIS XVI. 


even of wood, 








in which case 
pretty covered with coloured silk. 
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Thanks to the hairdresser’s cunning it 
was but a step from the fourteenth century 
in France to the present day in Tartary. In 


the picture the coiffure 
struck us as anything 
but pretty, although 
very interesting, on 
account of its intricacy ; 
we were, therefore, 
most agreeably — sur- 
prised when, Miss 
Moore emerged from 
the wizard’s hands in 
the guise of a Manchu 
matron, to find that 
after all even this style 
was exceedingly be- 
coming to her. Both 
back and front views 
(Figs. 5 and 6) are 
given, so that our 
readers may see how 
the whole art consists 
in dividing the hair 
into flat bands and 
passing them in and 
out of the gigantic slide 
a foot long, which may 
be of ivory, metal, or 
it looks 


It is not. often that 
Western civilization 
borrows its fashions 
from the savage tribes 
of the great Dark Con- 
tinent; but this may 
yet come to pass, 
strange and unlikely as 
it may appear. We now 
behold Miss Moore 
with her pretty, fair 
hair dressed @ /a 
négresse from the Gold 
Coast (Fig. 7). The 
waves of her hair, like 
those of the angry sea, 
having been coaxed into 
smoothness by means 
of oil judiciously ap- 
plied, it was then turned 
back over a round pad, 
while the ends, divided 
into two strands, were 
bound round tightly 
with cord into the sem- 
blance of horns, which 


are worn by the native women in honour of 
the cattle that forms their greatest treasure. 
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Another work of art, the Casgue a /a Clor- 


inde (Fig. 8), emanating from the fertile brain 
of one of the Court hairdressers of Marie 


5. HEAD-DRESS OF A MANCHU WOMAN OF THE PRESENT 
DAY. 


Antoinette, further increased our admiration 


for the skill of Mr. Riek, who proceeded to 


¢ BACK VIEW OF THE ABOVE. 


lay his foundations firmly and _ securely, 
having planned out the whole edifice the day 
before. Without ever a pause or a moment's 
hesitation, his quick, nervous fingers moulded 
the hills and the valleys, the long curls and 
the loops, and finally he fixed the ornaments, 
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7.—HAIR AS WORN BY A NEGRESS OF THE GOLD COAST. 


after having duly let fall on his work a 
shower of poudre d’iris, the snow of years 
which Fashion dictated should level youth 
and age. 

During the thirties a violent war was waged 
in the elegant world of Paris between parti- 
sans of the two styles called dandeaux and 
touffes, according to whether flat bands of 


CASQUE A LA CLORINDE REIGN OF LOUIS XVI 
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while the hair from front and back was 
gathered up into a fanciful loop on the top 
of the head, encircled by a jewelled band, 
and finished off by a rose. 

The curious mask worn as part of the head- 
dress in the next illustration now assumed 
shape, and Mr. Riek was busy with his 
grease-brush. We may as well confess at 
once that, in order to spare Miss Moore the 
unpleasantness and inconvenience of oily 
locks, the short row of what in the Lovale 
women of West Central Africa would be 
matted with mutton fat into straggly, rope- 
like ends on each side of the mask was 
added skilfully without more ado (Fig. 10). 

From barbarous Central Africa to the 





9. —THE “ MALIBRAN ” COIFFURE. 


hair or curly tufts predominated. Then 
came Malibran’s wonderful impersonation of 
Desdemona in Rossini’s “ Otello,” and this 
sweet singer healed the bitter strife by blend- 
ing the two antagonistic styles into one 
(Fig. 9). The flat bands of hair on each side 
of the two partings were arranged into four 
rows of long, horizontal curls pinned down 
close to the head and concealing the ears ; 














11.--AS WORN BY QUEEN MARGARET OF NAVARRE. 


Court of Catherine of Medici, with its re- 
finements of fierce cruelty and cunning, is 
morally really hardly a step. What could be 
more revolting than the scenes of savage 
butchery which took place on the Eve 
of St. Bartholomew? Queen Margaret 
(Margot), daughter of the crafty Catherine, 
and wife of Henry of Navarre, whose typical 
head-dress Miss Moore is now wearing 
(Fig. 11), saw something of the horrors of 
this terrible night, for the sanctity of her 
sleeping chamber was invaded by a _ hard- 
pressed, wounded man, fleeing from his 
butchers, the Queen’s archers. The wretched 
fugitive threw himself upon the Princess for 
safety, entwinihg his body round hers that 
his pursuers might fear in striking him to 
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strike also the daughter of their Queen. Queen had a great weakness at all times for 








In spite of this he only escaped being 
massacred before her very eyes by the inter- 


vention of the Captain 
of the Guard. The 
deeds of the poor, 
untutored savage pale 
by the side of the 
scenes which have dis- 
graced civilized and 
Christian Europe. No 
woman, therefore, need 
suffer qualms in 
adopting ideas for a 
fancy head-dress from 
any of the savage 
fashions illustrated in 
this article, providing, 
of course, they are be- 
coming to her style of 
beauty ; unfortunately, 
the rest of the costume 
does not lend itself 
to imitation in this 
country. 

Queen Margaret's 
coiffure will remind 
many, no doubt, of 
the ill-fated Mary of 


fascinating new coiffures, and, alas! this 
was indirectly the means of bringing the 
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12.—AS WORN BY QUEEN ELEANORE-MARIE OF POLAND, 


Scots, and this is not singular, for they were 
brought up together at the French Court. 


A small, fantastically- 
shaped cap of velvet 
or brocade, which does 
not show in the photo- 
graph, completes this 
head-gear. 

The impersonation 
of Queen Eleanore- 
Marie of Austria, Con 
sort of Michel, King 
of Poland, brings back 
to us the flowing love- 
locks of Cavalier 
maidens, which are 
very generally becom- 
ing, and may well be 
copied without much 
difficulty (Fig. 12). 

It was at the Court 
of the beautiful Marie 
Antoinette (Fig. 13) 
that the status of the « 
hairdresser was most 
exalted. Léonard, the 
illustrious artist ap- 
pointed to dress the 


beautiful head to the 
scaffold. Léonard was 
so indispensable to the 
Queen, that he made 
one of the party on 
the night of the 
famous escape to 
Varennes— hergip lay 
the folly afterwafds so 
bitterly expiated—and 
it was owing to some 
erroneous information, 
quite innocently given 
by him to the troops 
of the Marquis de 
Bouillé, that the latter 
failed in the hour of 
need, and thus the 
disaster of Varennes 
occurred. The Royal 
fugitives were stopped 
and taken back to 
Paris, where captivity 
and an_ ignominious 
death awaited them. 
We must now turn 


back the pages of history until we find our- 
selves in the picturesque days of the Middle 














13.—THE “ MARIE ANTOINETTE ” 


Royal locks, drove in his coach, and was 


avery great man indeed. 


The lovely young 


STYLE 


Ages. We see here the 
style of headgear worn 
by Court beauties to- 
wards the end of the 
fourteenth century 
(Fig. 14). The hair was 
parted in front and 
puffed out on each 
side under a jewelled 
net; then two plaits, 
starting from the back, 
were brought round 
the temples and sur- 
mounted by a simple 
wreath of daisies; a 
strand of hair bound 
with ribbons hung 
duwn the back, and 
on the head was the 
escoffion or bourrelet 
made of costly fabrics 
studded with gems. It 
resembles nothing so 
much as the very 
prosaic sand-bag which 
was formerly used to 


keep out draughts from windows and doors. 
Next we have an opportunity of seeing how 
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14.—FOURTEENTH CENTURY STYLE. 


demure Miss Moore looked with her hair 
dressed in the style made familiar by the 
youthful portraits of our beloved Queen 
about the time of her coronation (Fig. 15). 
The impersonation of a chdtelaine of the 
fifteenth century (Fig. 16) was but the matter 
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Vol. xix.— 
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of a few minutes; the only difficulty was to 
dispose the gauze scarf with just the proper 
effect. (In spite of our care it seems to have 


16.—FIFTEENTH CENTURY STYLE, 


slipped a little on the right side, which makes 
one long to tuck it in.) It winds in and out of 
the dourrelet, the crossed ends hanging down 
the back. Miss Moore here quite gives the 
illusion of having stepped out of one of 
the exquisitely illuminated manuscripts of 
the period. 

When we call the next (Fig. 17) a Coiffure 














17.—COIFFURE A LA GRBECWIF, 1800. 
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& fa Grecque it must be understood that it be- 
longs to the classical revival at the end of last 
century in Paris, when Greek draperies and 
designs were in vogue and Louis David 
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18. —HEAD-DRESS OF THE BALONDO TRIBE, AFRICA. la Belle Poule 
exploits of the ship while pursued by the 


painted his celebrated classical pictures. 
This elegant edifice quite defies descrip- 


tion, and, although it 
was erected under 
our very eyes, it only 
left a confused im- 
pression of curls— 
short curls, long, 
corkscrew curls, and 
tiny little tendrils like 
those of the vine. 

In presenting Miss 
Moore surrounded by 
this striking halo 
(Fig. 18) we are 
making no attempt 
to canonize a new 
saint ; she has merely 
adopted the head-gear 
of a woman of the 
Balondo tribe in 
Africa, and for indoor 
wear she could hardly 
have a more becom- 
ing one, nor is it at 
all difficult to carry 
out. 

“Britannia rules 
the waves” (Fig. 19) 
is the British adapta- 


19.—** BRITANNIA RULES THE WAVES 


British Avrethusa. 





” COIFFURE. 








20.—AS WORN BY H.I.H, PRINCESS ARISUGAWA TADA 
OF JAPAN. 
tion of a head-gear invented at the end of 


last century in France, where it was called @ 
memory of the naval 


This gallant little ship, 
conspicuously flying the Union Jack, rides at 


anchor on the billowy 
waves of Miss Moore’s 
hair with very pretty 
effect. The little 
craft, which figured 
on the first prize at 
one of the Covent 
Garden Fancy Dress 
Balls this season, was 
made of white silk, 
covered with tiny 
silver spangles. 

The head-dress of 
H.I.H. Princess 
Arisugawa ‘Tada of 
Japan (Fig. 20), 
copied from a portrait 
in Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s 
delightful book, “A 
Diplomatist’s Wife,” 
is admirable in its 
severe simplicity, but 
was nevertheless not 
an easy one to exe- 
cute. Miss Moore’s 
rebellious locks would 
not be coaxed into 
relinquishing their 























THE 





pretty waves altogether; the great point 
was to secure perfect symmetry and that 
coyness of the hair over the forehead—so 
loth to part and yet not daring quite to 
meet! The Princess’s head-dress is very 
different from the style popularized by the 
“Mikado” and the “Geisha”: the wearer 
is adorned most by its extreme simplicity, 
and by the entire absence of gems, flowers, 
ribbons, and gimcracks, and it quite coincides 
with Miss Moore’s own taste, which is averse 
to all ornaments for the hair. 

From a portrait of Marie Anne Caroline, 
Duchess of Tuscany, we obtain an imposing 
and regal coiffure (Fig. 21) which is easily 
carried out. We have first the curly side-tufts 
a la Malibran; then well set back on the 
head a wide diadem of hair finely plaited and 
ornamented with a circlet of filigree, and on 





21.-—-AS WORN BY THE DUCHESS OF TUSCANY. 


the forehead a jewelled diadem or tiara. 
For ordinary everyday wear this elaborate 
style would not commend itself to the 
present generation with its healthy love of 
out-door life and exercise, but for courtly 
functions and princely receptions it imparts a 
certain air of regal magnificence and dignity. 

This gigantic erection (Fig. 22) is copied 
from a caricature of the end of last century, 
ridiculing the lengths to which vanity and folly 
carried the feminine headgear in France. The 
three white feathers (expressly made for us) 
are 4ft. high and correspondingly top-heavy. 
It was indeed a triumph of skill to poise 
them thus at the side of the head, and to 


MAGIC OF 


build up that extravagant structure of Jong ) 
curly tufts. 


HAIRDRESSING. 








































22.—STYLE AT THE END OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


What a relief for Miss Moore, and perhaps 




















23-—-AS A BYZANTINE PRINCESS—THIRD CENTURY, 
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24---POUF A LA CERF-VOLANT, 


also for the reader, to cast aside all this 
weight of exaggeration and to revert to the 
severe majesty of the Byzantine Princess 
of the third or fourth century, to which 
her features lend themselves so admirably 
(Fig. 23). 

In the next impersonation (Fig. 24) we 
draw again upon the well-nigh inexhaustible 
fund of curiosities of the golden age of hair- 
dressing at the Court of Marie Antoinette. 
This style was glorified by the name of Pouf a 
la Cerf-volant ; 
but where is the 
tail of the kite? 

The office of 
Court hair- 
dresser was no 
sinecure in those 
days, and his in- 
ventive genius 
was severely 
taxed. “Give us 
something new 
and wonderful!” 
was the daily cry 
of the Court 
beauties as he 
drove from one 
hotel to the 
other, and the 
results were 
more astonishing 
than becoming 
or artistic. 





276.—FROM A CARICATURE OF THE STYLE WORN A CENTURY AGO, 


The Infanta Marie, daughter of Philip III. 
of Spain, dressed for her marriage with the 
Emperor Ferdinand III., furnishes us with a 
stiff and ugly example of the reign of the cap 
(Fig. 25). All the hair is spread out round the 
face, while a stiff little white cap, edged with 
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25.—-AS WORN BY THE INFANTA MARIE AT HBR MARRIAGE, 





lace, fits closely to the back of the head and 
spreads out under the hair at the sides. The 
chronicles of the time tell us that when the 
Emperor met his bride thus arrayed on the 
borders of his empire he was bitterly dis- 
appointed in 
her; but, then, 
she was not at all 
like Miss Moore. 
In conclusion 
comes this mon- 
strous caricature 
(Fig. 26), derived 
from the same 
origin as the 
one with the 
enormous feath- 
ers. It is built 
upon a solid 
foundation of 
enormously long 
rolls of curls, 
thickly pow- 
dered, and is, of 
course, heavy 
and cum ber- 
some in the 
extreme. 























From Behind the Speaker's Chatr. 


LVIII. 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


“THIS sitting up merely to 
adjourn the House and to put out 
the lights is not only useless as a 
matter of business, but it really 
impedes business, knocks up the Speaker, 
and renders him inefficient for the following 
day.” ‘Thus Speaker Denison, writing in his 
diary, under date Friday, 25th of March, 
1870. The anguished words were wrung 
from him at the close of a hard week, chiefly 
spent in the Chair. The 
point is one I, some years 
ago, ventured to raise in 
these columns. To ordi- 
nary business people it 
seems necessary only to 
state the case to have the 
absurdity corrected. 

When the House gets 
into Committee of Supply 
the Speaker leaves the 
Chair, the proceedings 
being thereafter presided 
over by the Chairman of 
Ways and Means, seated at 
the table. As a rule, on 
these occasions the Speaker 
is relieved between four and 
five o’clock, and, as the 
Committee will peg away 
till the hour of adjourn- 
ment, the right hon. gentle- 
man might reasonably count 
upon a restful evening, 
getting early to bed. It is, however, an 
ancient custom that the formality of adjourn- 
ing the House shall be performed by the 
Speaker in person. The consequence is that, 
when at midnight Committee of Supply 
closes, the Speaker is routed out of his 
house, compelled to put on wig and gown, 
return to the Chair, and, having recited the 
list of orders on the paper, observes, “The 
House will now adjourn.” 

As a rule the performance does not take 
more than five minutes. But consider the 
inconvenience it imposes—imprisonment at 
home throughout the evening and compulsory 
sitting up to midnight. 

That the Chairman of Ways and Means 
can accomplish the ceremony without 
weakening the foundations of the Empire is 
proved by the fact that on the occasional 
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indisposition of the Speaker he is called upon 
to do so. On the very night this anguished 
cry was wrung from the soul of Mr. Speaker 
Denison he had settled with Mr. Dodson, 
then Chairman of Ways and Means, that he 
should take the Chair and adjourn the 
House. “He did so. No inconvenience 
arose to anyone. But the relief to me was 
very great. I got to bed and to sleep about 
eleven o’clock and had a good night, which 
quite restored my powers.” 
Since John Evelyn Deni- 
son finally left the Chair of 
the House of Commons 
the deeply rooted prejudice 
against reform of Parliamen- 
tary procedure has been dug 
up with beneficial results. 
But this useless weed still 
cumbers the ground. 
Fourteen years 
have sped since 
Joseph Cowen 
shook the dust 
of the House of Commons 
from oi his feet and retired 
to his hermitage at Blaydon- 
on-Tyne. The period is not 
long in history, but the 
effect of such lapse of time 
upon the fersonne/ of the 
House of Commonhs is strik- 
ing. There are few public 
bodies of equal number in 
which the outward drain is so strong and 
steady. I doubt whether there are in the 
present Parliament a hundred men who sat in 
the same House as Joseph Cowen. Yet his 
memory still lingers over the historic scene, 
and to the very few admitted to his close 
friendship the memory of his rare personality 
will ever smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 
There is no position in public life Cowen 
might not-have achieved had he devoted 
himself to the pursuit. His splendid intel- 
lectual gifts were trained by constant study. 
Endowed with a far-reaching and tenacious 
memory, he remembered most things he 
read, and he read everything. As an orator 
of the classic style he was unsurpassed in 
the ‘House of Commons. His was the 
antique manner, which consisted of making 
speeches as contrasted with debating. He 
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rarely took part in the give-and-take of 
Committee work. When the nation throbbed 
with excitement in face of a great political 
crisis Cowen rose to its height, his splendid 
oratory dominating a breathless House of 
Commons. His speech on the Empress of 
India Bill, and one in support of the Vote 
of Credit moved in 1878, when Russia was 
reported to be at the gates of Constantinople, 
will never be forgotten by those who heard 
them. They had undoubtedly been elabor- 
ately prepared, and were, I believe, actually 
recited from memory. But there was about 
them no smell of the midnight lamp. The 
picturesque figure with its strangely-fashioned 
garments, the strong Northumbrian burr into 
which his voice lapsed when 
he was deeply stirred, were 
adjuncts rather than draw- 
backs to the perfectness ° of 
the achievement. 

Cowen was as 
JOE, MR. G., gentle hearted as 
AND bizzy. the tenderest of 

women, a feature 
which did not wholly com- 
prise his kinship with the 
other sex. Oddly enough, in 
view of his ways of life, he 
was not free from personal 
vanity, and was implaca- 
ble where it had once 
been affronted. Hereby 
hangs a tale, the basis of 
which had much to do 
in shaping his life, and 
even in affecting political 
parties in the House of 
Commons. As he told 
it me himself there can 
be no harm in quoting 
it in aid of an estimate 
of his character. 

On the eve of the General Election, 1868, 
Mr. Gladstone paid a visit to Tyneside and 
became the guest of Cowen’s father, then 
Mayor of Newcastle. Sir Joseph Cowen’s 
influence, locally predominant, was placed 
unreservedly at Mr. Gladstone’s disposal, 
and undoubtedly did much to swell the wave 
of Liberal enthusiasm that spread through 
the north-east of England. The great states- 
man was quick to notice his host’s shy son, 
and frequently conversed with him. Shortly 


after Cowen was, in 1873, returned to the 
House of Commons to represent Newcastle- 
on-Tyne he chanced to meet Mr. Gladstone 
in the division lobby. 
some recognition. 


Naturally he expected 
But the Premier, with 
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his head in the clouds, probably troubled by 
the growing revolt that had foredoomed his 
Government, passed by unheeding. Cowen 
was not the man to run after him with 
reminder of former meetings. Probably he 
largely contributed to the unfortunate in- 
cident by shyly skirting the lobby wall and 
carefully refraining from challenging the 
great man’s glance. However it be, the 
incident rankled in a sensitive mind, and 
was the beginning of the end of an estrange- 
ment that from first to last cost Mr. Glad- 
stone dear. 

Disraeli’s procedure on this particular line 
was as characteristic as was Gladstone’s. 
He early noted the strange-looking member 
for Newcastle, with his home- 
made clothes and his billy- 
cock hat. After his speech 
on the Vote of Credit, Dizzy, 
with sweet casualness, happed 
upon Cowen in the same divi- 
sion lobby where Gladstone 
had unconsciously snubbed 
him. He fell into conver- 
sation with him, extolled his 
speech, and made a valuable 
friend. 
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his shyness some- 
times embarassing to others, 
as well as to himself, he was 
one of the keenest-sighted, 
shrewdest men of business 
born to canny Northumber- 
land. His dealings with the 
Newcastle Chronicie illustrate 
two sides of his character. 
His proprietorial connection 
with the paper was purely acci- 
dental, and, to begin with, as unwelcome as 
it was unpremeditated. An earlier proprietor 
found difficulty in making both ends meet. 
In such circumstances he followed the not 
unfamiliar course of going for help and 
counsel to Joe Cowen. From time to time 
loans were made without leading to per- 
manent re-establishment. In the end Cowen 
was obliged to take the paper on his own 
back. Having come into absolute possession 
he brought to bear upon the concern his 
intuitive knowledge of affairs, his shrewd 
common-sense, his trained business habits. 
In a very few years the Mewcastle Chronicle 
reached the position it still deservedly holds 
as one of the most influential and, I should 
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say, one of the wealthiest newspapers in ___ One mark Cowen left on proce- 
A PUBLIC . : 
the provinces. ~~ dure in the House of Commons, 
During the greater part of the time he sat by which it nightly profits in the 
in the House of Commons Cowen nightly “~~ current Session. In the Disraeli 
transmitted by telegraph to Parliament, 1874-80, the Irish 
his journal a London Letter obstructionists, then in full 
luminous with political in- vigour, made the most of the 
sight and knowledge of affairs. waste of time involved in 
He wrote nearly as well as he putting questions. Night after 
spoke, but in quite a different night they crowded the paper 
style. He was as severely with lengthy interrogations. 
simple when he had pen in In accordance with habit 
hand as he was ornate when established in quieter times, 
on his legs addressing crowded when the Speaker running 
audiences either at Westmin- his eye down the list called 
members in succession, each 
as he got up read every word 
sii Wealthy beyond of his question. The conse- 
Prsciel the dreams of quence was that, the House 
PARTICULAR... Paar eee 
FRIENDS, 2¥arices I doubt then meeting for public busi- 
whether Cowen ness at half-past four, it was 
spent £200 a year strictly on frequently six or half-past six 
himself. His charities were before the Orders of the Day 
boundless, though, so far as were reached. 
I know, his name _ never One night Cowen quietly 
figured in the advertised submitted to the Speaker the 
list of public subscriptions. 7G proposal that, the questions 
Struggling nationalities A SHADOW OF THE PAST. being printed on the paper, 
in any part of the world there was no necessity for 
commanded not only his sym- reading their text. The mem- 
pathy but his purse. One night in the _ ber in charge of a question might indicate it 
lobby of the House of Commons Cowen by citing its number. 
was having what he dearly loved, a gossip If this simple, business-like proposal had 
with intimate friends. The conversation been made from the Treasury Bench, or 


ster or from a provincial plat- 
form. 


turned upon some 
severe process just 
instituted by order 
of the Czar against . 
certain students in ; —— aa SN 
St. Petersburg. THA UF , 2 yy) As Ys 
Cowen talked of ‘ash Wy JT WN 
them by name, GQ LICE tp ZY yn 
and gave some a Vy j MA) 
particulars of { Wy 
their private 
history. 

“TI believe,”’ 
said Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, “that 
Cowen knows 
every conspirator 
in Europe.” 

“Ves,” said A. 
M. Sullivan, with 
whose chivalrous 
nature Cowen had 
much in common, 
“and he_ keeps 
half of them,” THE CONSPIRATORS OF EUROPE, 
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from any member of the Opposition other 
than Joe Cowen, the Irish members would 
have cheerfully spent nights in resisting it. 
Cowen was their friend and ally. It would 
not do to publicly affront him. Thus it 
came to pass that in a few minutes, without 
formal resolution or debate, the Speaker 
promptly assenting, there was wrought a 
reform in procedure that in an ordinary 
Session saves the House of Commons an 
aggregate of time that may be measured by 
days. 

Under date Christmas Day, 1897, 
Cowen wrote to me a letter, in 
which there is an_ interesting 
personal note on his oratory. 

“T am glad you were pleased with my 
remarks at the Jubilee banquet. My object 
in handing you the little pamphlet was to 
give you a synopsis of my views on national 
affairs and not a specimen of my mediocre 
gifts of expression. I think we agree gener- 
ally on the trend of events, but your friend- 
ship leads you to overestimate my literary 
and speaking capacity. I have few of the 
attribute; of a- genuine orator—enthusiasm, 
imagination, and bursts of fiery words. All 
I aspire to is a clear and terse exposition of 
principles and facts. I am too imperfectly 
endowed with the ordinary incentives that 
move men in public life—the yearning for 
applause or the desire of power. A kind of 
tranquil indifferentism deprives me of the 
oratorical skill to please, conciliate, or 
persuade. But I have drifted into an un- 
pardonably lugubrious and personal strain 
quite out of keeping with this festive season.” 
The pamphlet alluded to is a 
reprint of a speech delivered by 
Cowen at the Diamond Jubilee 
celebration in Newcastle-upon- 
, Tyne. I quote a passage illus- 

trating his oratorical style and 
testifying to the lofty spirit of sane Impe- 
rialism of which Cowen was an apostle long 
before it became the cult of to-day. As a piece 
of glowing eloquence it is worth preserving :— 

“There have been empires which have 
covered a large area, and some which have 
possessed a greater population, but there have 
been none at once so dissimilar and yet so 
correlative, so scattered and yet so cohesive, 
as that of Great Britain. There have been 
races who have rivalled us in refinement, 
but none in practical ability. Greece ex- 
celled us in the arts of an elegant imagina- 
tion. But she was more ingenious than 
profound, more brilliant than solid. Rome 
was great in war, in government, and in law. 


“ TRANQUIL 
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She intersected Europe with public works, 
and her eagled legions extorted universal 
obedience. But her wealth was the plunder 
of the world ; ours is the product of industry. 

“ The city states of ancient, and the free 
towns of medizval, times aimed more at 
commerce than conquest. Wherever a ship 
could sail or a colony be planted their 
adventurous citizens penetrated, but they 
sought trade more than territory. Phcenicia 
turned all the lines of current traffic towards 
herself. But she preferred the pleasant 
abodes of Lebanon and the sunlit quays of 
Tyre to organizing an empire. Arms had 
no part in her growth, war no share in her 
greatness. Carthage, which, for a_ time, 
counterbalanced Rome, robbed the ocean of 
half its mysteries and more than half its 
terrors, but she did little to melt down racial 
antipathies. Venice in the zenith of her 
strength gathered a halo round her name 
which the rolling ages cannot dissipate. 
Holland, by her alliance of commerce and 
liberty, sailed from obscurity into the world’s 
regard. Spain and Portugal drew untold 
treasure within their coffers, but its posses- 
sion did not conduce to national virtue. 

“None of these States, with their diverse 
qualities and defects, had imperial aspira- 
tions, except Spain. Most of them were 
only magnified municipalities. But the 
volume and value of their trade, although 
large for the time, was meagre when com- 
pared with ours. British wealth is unparal- 
leled in commercial history. Add Carthage 
to Tyre, or Amsterdam to Venice, and you 
would not make another London. All things 
precious and useful, amusing and intoxicat- 
ing, are sucked into its markets. But 
mercantile success, although it implies the 
possession of self-reliance and self-control, of 
caution and daring, of discipline and enter- 
prise, if unaccompanied by more elevated 
impulses, will not sustain a State. Wealth 
is essential. It must not, however, be 
wealth simply, but wealth plus patriotism. 
It is by the mingling of the material with the 
ideal, the aspiring with the utilitarian, that 
the British people have secured their influence 
and elasticity. 

“These qualities have enabled them to 
dot the surface of the globe with their pos- 
sessions, to rule with success old nations of 
every race and creed, and civilize new lands 
of every kind and clime.” 

The Estimates of the year carry 

THE the charges for the Queen's 
QUEEN’s yacht launched in January after 
YACHTS. earlier disaster. This brings the 
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Queen’s private “‘navee” up 
to five ships, for their ton- 
nage and speed certainly the 
costliest fleet in the world. 
The Queen’s first yacht, now 
reduced to the status of a 
tender, was built more than 
fifty years ago. She cost, to 
begin with, over £6,000. 
That does not seem much ; 
but it was only to begin 
with. Some years ago, when 
the question was discussed 
in Committee of the House 
of Commons, it was stated 
that, taking into account 
repairs alone, not men- 
tioning maintenance, the 
little Zjin had cost £500 

a ton. Effective contrast 
was made by quotation of analogous expendi- 
ture upon one of the stateliest ironclads of 
the day. It was shown that after an equal 
term of public service in all seas the man-of- 
war had cost but £80 a ton. 

Next in point of age comes the Victoria 
and Alvert, buiit at Pembroke in 1855. Her 
original cost was £176,820. Again, apart 
from wages of the crew and supply of stores, 
she has, on the average, cost the nation 
£12,000 a year, which starts her, including 
original cost, well on the way to three- 
quarters of a_ million _ sterling. 
Third in seniority is the Adberta, 
built in 1863, followed by the 
Osborne, a fine ship of 1,850 tons. 
She cost £134,000, and expendi- 
ture upon her in the way of repairs 
and decorations is estimated at 
£8,000 a year—nearly as much as 
the Lord Chancellor costs. 

Mr. Asquith was Secre- 
DIES IR. tary of State for the 
Home Department for 


DIES IRA. 
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a striking illustration of this 
paradox. Frequently after 
having passed one of those 
sentences that call forth strong 
remonstrance in the Press, 
his lordship has been known 
privately to visit the convict, 
conversing with him or her in 
the most beautiful, brotherly 
manner, displaying the keen- 
est interest in the spiritual 
opportunities of the prisoner. 
That is nice and kind. 
On the whole, it may be pre- 
sumed that the convict would 
prefer the conversation to 
have taken another turn on 
the Bench, reducing a term 
of penal servitude by from 

three to five years. 
“HEY HO! To the casual observer. Sir 
AND A Grant Duff has neither the air 
BOTTLE OF nor the manner of a raconteur. 
RUM.” The publication of his diary 
proves afresh how untrustworthy 
are appearances. His volumes—and we are 
only at the beginning of an illimitable series 
—are full of good things. I once heard him 
tell a story I do not find in his diary. He 
claimed for it the mark of respectability, as 
it is founded upon fact. During the First 
Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt a_ Rear- 


— 





a period of three years. It is, I 
believe, one of his most pleasant 
reminiscences that, dealing with 
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successive cases, he took off an 
aggregate period of forty years’ 
penal servitude allotted to pri- 
soners by a single judge. Among 
friends and personal acquaintances 
the judge in question is known as 
a simple-mannered, kind-hearted 
man, brimming over with humour 
and loving-kindness. On the 
Bench, translated by the covering 
of wig and gown, he is pitiless. 

I hear on unquestioned authority 

Vol. xix.—74, 
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Admiral attached to the British Fleet, 
watching the General’s operations, died at 
sea. With his last breath he expressed the 
wish that his body might be sent home for 
burial. Considering the appliances at com- 
mand of the doctors that seemed an in- 
junction impossible to obey. To someone 
occurred the happy thought that if the body 
were inclosed in a vessel containing spirits 
it might be safely transported. 

The late Admiral was accordingly nailed 
up in a hogshead of rum, which was tran- 
shipped to a frigate going home with 
despatches. On arrival of the ship at 
Portsmouth the cask was broached, and 
with the exception of the corpse it was 
found to be empty. 

Some of the crew, scenting rum and 
knowing of nothing else, brought a gimlet 
into play and, subtly inserting straws in the 
aperture, drank the Admiral dry. 

This suggested to Sir Wilfrid 

A MATTER Lawson, seated at the same dinner 
OF couRSE. table, another story. It is located 

in Westmorland, and must be 
true because Sir Wilfrid lives in the adjoin- 
ing county. Two neighbours were talking 
over the recent death of a farmer slightly 
known to both. 

“ Did he die of drink ?” asked one. 

“Well,” said the other, “I never heard to 
the contrary.” 

In the Memoirs of a Foreign 
PROMPTING Minister accredited to the Court 
MAJESTY. of Charles II. I find the follow- 

ing graphic description of the 
ceremony of the opening of Parliament. 
Those familiar with 
what takes place on 


to the incident of the rush of members to the 
House of Commons propelling the Speaker 
and the Mace to the Bar of the House of 
Lords :— 

“The King of England performed yester- 
day the opening of Parliament in the Upper 
House. He was adorned with the Royal 
cloak and wore his crown ; he was surrounded 
by his great officers of State ; he took his seat ; 
the lords and bishops did the same, and then 
he ordered the members of the Lower 
House to be called. They rushed tumul- 
tuously (/umultuairement) into the Upper 
House, as the mob does in the hall of 
audience at the Paris Parliament, when the 
ushers have been called. ‘They remained on 
the other side of a barrier which closes the 
pit where the Lords sit, their Speaker stand- 
ing in the middle. 

“The King of England then began his 
harangue. This harangue lasted nearly a 
quarter of an hour, and was very well 
delivered by the King, near whom I hap- 
pened to be, and was translated to me by 
Milord Beleze (Bellasys). One thing I did 
not like: he had it all ready written in his 
hand, ‘and very often looked at his paper, 
almost as if he had read it. I was informed 
that such was the custom in England, the 
reason being that the King may not expose 
himself to the laughter of the people by 
stopping short through less of memory. 
Preachers in the pulpit do the same. If the 
Chancellor, whom his gout prevented from 
being present, had been able to perform 
his duty, the King would have been 
prompted by him from behind.” 

The fancy lingers 
fondly over our Lord 





the rare, now finally 
discontinued, appear- 
ances of the Sovereign 
at Westminster will per- 
ceive how closely prece- 
dent is preserved even 





Halsbury in the promp- 
ter’s box with “the 
book” of the Queen’s 
Limy | Speech in his hand. 
That I must leave to the 
i imagination of F. C. G. 
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The Blue Mountain. 


A Story FOR CHILDREN. By 


2951 Tony was his grandfather. 
fi This story is about young 
Tony, and no human being 
believes a word of it, unless 
young Tony does. 

Tony was born in the town of Antioch. 
This is not the same Antioch that you read 
about in history, but quite a 
different place. It was a place 
where nearly everyone was very 
dark as to the complexion, and 
rather short as to the temper 
and the figure. People who 
were fair in the face and easy 
in the temper were not thought 
much of in Antioch. When 
Tony’s mother saw that her 
baby was as fair as a daffodil 
and as good as gold and 
laughed all day long, she said : 

“Qh, dear, oh, dear! I 
suppose he takes after his 
grandfather. He’s not in the 
least like my family,” and the 
matter annoyed her so much 
that she died. Then there was 
only old Tony left to look 
after young Tony, because his 
father had been killed in the 
wars only a few weeks 
before. 

The people of An- 
tioch were always fight- 
ing the neighbouring 
tribes — red - faced 
savages who deserved 
no better fate than to 
be killed; only, of 
course, sometimes a 
few Antiochians had to 
be killed too, because 
that is part of the game, 
and if there were no danger there would be 
no glory, would there ? 

Little Tony’s hair remained yellow, and 
his habit of laughing grew with his years. 
He learned his lessons and he learned his 
play. He was excellent company, and if it 
had not been for the yellowness of his hair 
and the gentleness of his nature he would 
have been quite popular among his school- 
mates. His grandfather called him gentle ; 
but the people of Antioch called him lazy, 
for they, as I said, were very black and 
generally angry. They hurried up-and down 
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in their rocky little city, and always they 
seemed to be driven by most urgent affairs, 
hurrying to keep important appointments. 
They ran about all day long attending to 
their business, and hardly stopping for their 
dinner or their tea, and no one ever saw any 
of them asleep. 

“Why is it, grandfather?” young Tony 
asked one day. “ What is it all about? Why 
do “7 never sit down quietly like you and 
me ?” 


“THEY HURRIED UP AND DOWN IN THEIR ROCKY LITTLE 

cITY. 

“It’s the great heart of the nation, my 
boy,” said old Tony ; “it can’t be still—it’s in 
the breed, you know—they can’t help it— 
they’re all alike, too—except you and me. 
Why, bless your heart, look at the King, 
now. He’s more in a hurry than all the 
rest—and more — more noble and active, 
bless him !” 

The old man ended his speech in quite a 
different voice from the one he had begun 
with. This was because he suddenly caught 
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the glitter of the King’s crown as the 
monarch peeped round the corner. The 
King of Antioch was always in a hurry— 
always running somewhere or other ; conse- 
quently, he was seldom on his throne, and 
his loyal subjects had to look out very 
sharply, for he was always sure to be where 
they least expected him. You may think 
that they could have got over this little 
difficulty by always looking for the King 
where they least expected him ; but if you 
try this simple experiment for yourself, with 
your governess or tutor, or even your nurse, 
[ think you will find that it is not so easy as 
it looks. 

“Ha!” said the King, standing in the 
doorway and laughing cheerfully, “ talking 
treason, eh? Well, you know what the 
punishment for ‘haf is? Pinching with black 
pincers, you know, till—well, till you don’t 
feel the pinching any more.” 

“Ha, ha! Your Majesty has always such 
a pleasant way with you,” said old Tony, 
politely, and young Tony decided that when 
he grew up he would try not to have any 
pleasant ways at all. 

The King rustled quickly round the little 
house and looked at everything — dresser, 
chairs, plates, and pots. He was sorry that 
there was nothing he could find fault with, 
so he said: “ Beware of luxury,” and hurried 
off to make his presence felt in some other 
humble home. There was no pride about 
King Anthony the Twenty-third. He just 
dropped in, without an invitation, and took 
his subjects as he found them. 

“King Anthony the Twenty-third is the 
noblest of monarchs,” said old Tony, as he 
and his grandson sat down to their plain 
supper. 

“Tt’s all right, grandfather, he’s quite 
gone—he’s not listening—for a wonder,” said 
young Tony. 

Meantime the King was hurrying in and 
out and up and down the crowded streets of 
his city, picking up little bits of information, 
and making his subjects feel that his King- 
ship was not a mere matter of form, but that 
he was really interested in the most humble 
life among his people. It was a strange 
town, all up hill and down hill, with shelving 
rocks and precipices all mixed up with the 
public streets. The people, for all their busy 
habits, had no trade ; or, rather, they did not 
manufacture anything. They built houses 
and brought up their families ; they wrapped 
their children up very snugly and carried 
them about at a much earlier age than we 
consider safe ; and they milked their cows, 


which were large and green, and had wings, 
and they drank the milk, and they gathered 
the fruit of the trees that grew on the 
plain below the town, and they got on 
very well indeed. There was only one 
drawback to life in Antioch, and that was its 
uncertainty. At any moment an earthquake 
might occur: then down would go half the 
town, and the busy citizens had it all to 
build again. ‘They soon did it, for they were 
nothing if not industrious. A much more 
awful thing was the storm of hot rain that 
now and then fell on the town—a blighting 
rain that killed all it touched. This was 
more dreaded than even the earthquakes, 
but, fortunately, it very seldom happened. 

Old Tony was beadle and sexton and 
keeper of the town records—and very nicely 
he kept them, too. There was not a speck 
of dirt on one of them. He used to spend 
hours and hours polishing the records, and he 
scoured the tombstones till they shone again, 
and he had most of the inscriptions by heart. 
After an earthquake he was always most 
careful to put the tombstones back in their 
proper places, and one day when he was 
doing this he came upon a stone he did not 
remember to have seen before. He called 
to young Tony, who had had a Board School 
education, to see if he could read the bits of 
words that were carved upon it. 

“Tt seems like a foreign language,” said he. 

“T can’t make it out,” said young Tony ; 
“it’s not carved ; it’s in the stone somehow ; 
looks as if it was coming through from the 
other side.” He turned the stone over, and 
there on the other side was an inscription 
which both of them had read a hundred 
times :— 

Here Ligs HENRY BIRKBECK, 
MAGICIAN TO THE INSTITUTE. 
However humble he seems to you, 
His last foretelling is going to come true. 


P.S.—You see if it doesn’t. 

“Dear me,” said old Tony, “poor old 
Henry Birkbeck! It seems like yesterday. 
Yes—he was very respectable—but only in a 
small way of business. A magician he was 
by trade, but no one thought much of him, 
except, perhaps, the King, and Ae never gave 
him a lift. He used to do things with eggs 
and a hat—but he broke the eggs as often as 
not ; and the gold-fish and handkerchief he 
hardly ever brought off.” 

Old Tony began to lay down the tomb- 
stone—but young Tony held it up with one 
hand and tried to scrape the back of it with 
the other. 
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“ There zs something here,” he said; “let’s 
set it upright, instead of laying it down, and 
I'll scrub it and see what the letters are. 
Poor old Mr. Birkbeck! I wonder what 
his last foretelling was. Was he good at 
prophesying, grandfather ?” 

“Not a bit,” said the sexton. “ And, to 
do him justice, he almost gave it up in his 
later years. You see, people laughed at him 
so, because the things he foretold never 
happened. Towards the end he grew very 
feeble—hardly prophesied a single prophecy 
from one year’s end to another. Sometimes 
he would say: ‘I shouldn’t wonder if it 
rained before Sunday,’ but then he never 
wondered at anything. He was a calm old 
man, was poor Henry—it took a good deal to 
astonish him.” 

Young Tony tried to interest his boy 
friends in the back of poor old Henry 
Birkbeck’s tombstone, but nobody 
cared. They were all in too much 
of a hurry to care for an occupation 
so slow as cleaning tombstones. But 
Tony worked away perseveringly; he 
cleaned it with soap and he cleaned 
it with soda; with brick-dust and 
vinegar, with rotten-stone and wash- ~ 
leather; with patience and elbow 


grease; and, as you know, the last 


two will clean almost anything. So, 
after a time, a few letters began to 
show distinctly here and there, and 
presently Tony found he could read 
whole words. There was “milk,” and 

“ mountains,” and a word that looked 
like “ Jilk,” only, of course, it couldn’t 
be that. And the last word of all was 
“reign,” and the second word of all was 
“ Tony.” 

“It must be something to do with 
me,” said young Tony, “ because of my 
name being in it.” 

“Tt must have something to do with 
the King,” said old Tony, “because it 
says reign; so you’d better cut off to the 
palace, and look sharp about it, or His 
Majesty will know the reason why.” 

So Tony looked sharp about it, and got | 





to the palace in less than five minutes. 
For a wonder, the King was not engaged 
in dropping in on his subjects, but was 
on his throne amid his fussy black cour- 
tiers, who were all busy trying to make 
themselves as small as they could. 

This was because the King was very 
short ; though he did not like to think 
so. He always had himself described 
in the census and the police reports as a 
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“powerful man of middle height,” though he 
was nowhere near the middle height and no 
more powerful than other people. 

“ Well, boy,” said King Anthony the 
Twenty-third, “what have you come here for ?” 

“ There’s a prophecy,” said Tony. 

“ There are a good many,” said King 
Anthony, “ but they don’t amount to much 
since poor Henry Birkbeck died. He was 
something like a prophet,” he went on, turn- 
ing to his courtiers. ‘“ He foretold, when I 
was only a baby, that if I grew up I should 
perhaps be King. The late King, my father, 
was very pleased, I remember.” 

The courtiers all bowed, and said it was 
really wonderful. Tony said :— 

“Well, then, you’d better come and have 
a look at this prophecy, because it’s the late 
Mr. Birkbeck’s last one—and he said it’s 
going to come true.” 
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“ Bring it here, can’t you?” said the King. 
“No, I can’t,” said the boy; “it’s on his 
I can’t carry tomb- 


tombstone, so there. 

stones about.” 

“ No,” said the King, thoughtfully ; “of 
course, you’re not powerfully built—you’re 
nowhere near the medium height.” 

“Come and look at it, if you want to,” 
said Tony. “I’m in no hurry.” 

“Well,” said King Anthony, “I don’t 
care if I do. I’m tired of sitting still.” 

So off they all went, King, Court, heralds, 
men-at-arms, banner-bearers, and spearmen, 
down the narrow, dark, crooked town streets 
till they came to the churchyard where the 
tombstones were—both the upright and the 
flat kind. 

Tony ran on ahead, and knelt in front 
of the tombstone. Then he jumped up 
and called out :— 

“Hi! You hurry up: it’s as plain 
now as the nose on your face.” 

“You should say, ‘the Royal nose on 
your Majesty’s Royal face,’” said old 
Tony, anxiously. 

But the King was too much interested 
to care about even his sub- 
jects’ manners just then. 

He came up to the tomb- 
stone, and on it he read, and 
Tony read, and all the cour- 
tiers read :— 

When Tony drinks the 
Blue Mountain’s milk 

He shall wear a Sunday 
suit of silk. 

He shall be tallest in 
all the land 

And hold the town 
under his command. 

He shall have greatness 
and we shall have 
grain. 

Soon may it happen, 
and long may he 
reign. 

Hurrah. 
H. BIRKBECK. 

The King read 
this and said, 
“Well, I never.” 

And all the cour- 
tiers said the same. 

“Tony means Me,” said the King. 

The courtiers said that of course it did. 

“T am King Tony the Twenty-third,” 
said he. 

And the courtiers said of course he was. 
They all spoke at once, like a chorus. 

“T was christened Anthony, of course,” 
his restless Majesty went on, fidgeting with 
his gold collar, “ but I know that my subjects 
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have always spoken of me behind my back 
by the endearing diminutive.” 

The courtiers assured the King that this 
was SO. 

“T suppose there’s no one else called 
Tony?” The King turned a threatening 
glance on the crowd, and everyone hastened 
to say no, there wasn’t. 

But old Tony turned extremely pale, and 
hurrying into the vestry he tampered with 
the register of births, and altered his own 
name to Sidney Cecil Ernest Watchett. 

But young Tony spoke up. “ Afy name’s 
Tony,” said he. 

“ Oh, is it?” said His Majesty. ‘“ We'll soon 
see about that. Guards, seize him. Now, 
what’s your name ?” 

“Tony,” said he. 

“Your name is 
not Tony,” said the 
King. “ Your name 
is ” he could 
not think of a name 
at the moment, so 
he stopped. Tony 
said :— 

“My name is 
Tony.” 

“Take him to 
the Parliament 
House,” said the 
King, beside him- 
self with rage. 
“Give him a taste 
of the Mace.” And 
Tony tasted the 
Mace, and was 
stamped on by the 
Great Seal, who 
was very fierce and 
lived in a cage at 
the Parliament 
House, until he was 
stiff and sore and 
sorry enough to be 
glad to say that his 
name was anything 
the King liked 
except Tony, which, 
of course, it never, 
never could have been. He admitted at last 
that his name was William Waterbury 
Watchett, and was discharged with a caution, 
in old Tony’s care. 

“But my name ¢s Tony after all,” he said 
to himself, as he went home full of sad 
memories of the Mace and the Great Seal. 
“T wonder where the Blue Mountain is?” 

Young Tony thought a good deal about 
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poor Henry Birkbeck’s prophecy—perhaps 
the Great Seal had stamped it on his 
memory. Anyway, he could not forget it, 
and all the next day he wandered about on 
the steep edge of the town, looking out over 
the landscape below. 

It was not an interesting landscape, All 
round the brown hill where the town was 
lay the vast forests of green trees, something 
like bamboos, 
whose fruit the 
people ate, and 
beyond that one 
could see che 
beginnings of a_ | 
still larger forest, ff 
where none of 
the people of 
Antioch had 
ever dared to go 
—the forest 
whose leaves 
were a hundred 
times as big as 
the King him- 
self, and the 
trunks of the 
trees as big as 
whole countries. 
Above all was 
the blue sky, 
but, look as 
Tony would, he 
could see no 
Blue Mountain. 
Then suddenly 
he saw the 
largest forest 
shake and shiver, 
its enormous 
leaves swaying 
this way and 
that. 

“Tt must be 
an earthquake,” 
said Tony, trem- 
bling. But he 
did not run 
away. And his 


valour was _ re- 
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float a navy in. If such an expression did 
not sound rather silly, I should say that this 
figure gave Tony the idea of a little-girl-giant. 

It sat down among the bamboo forest, 
crushing millions of trees as it sat; and with 
a spoon twice the length of the King’s 
Banqueting Hall it began to eat out of the 
tremendous basin. Tony saw great lumps, 
like blocks of soft marble, balanced on the 
vast spoon—and 
Mpa he knew that the 

Mam / giant - little - girl 
AY AVP was eating giant 
= NW Ge bread and milk. 
A) // And she wore a 
giant frock—and 
the frock was 
blue. Then 
Tony under- 
stood. This was 
the “Blue Moun- 
tain” — and in 
that big, big sea 
of a basin there 
was milk, “ the 
Blue Mountain’s 
milk.” 

Tony stood 
still a moment 
and then turned 
and ran as hard 
as he could, 
straight into the 
Royal presence. 
To be more 
exact, he ran 
into the Royal 
waistcoat, for the 
King, in a hurry 
as usual, was 
coming out of 
his palace gates 
with a rush. 

The King was 
extremely an- 
noyed. He re- 
fused to listen 
to a word Tony 
had to say until 
Parliament had 
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warded, as 
valour deserves 
to be. The next moment the vast branches 
of the enormous forest parted —and a 
giant figure came out into the forest of 
bamboo-like trees. It was a figure more 
gigantic than Tony had ever imagined pos- 
sible. It had long, yellow hair. In its hands 
it carried a great white bowl, big enough to 


“A LITTLE-GIRL-GIANT.” 


been called to- 
gether, and had 
passed a Bill strengthening the enactments 
against Cheek. 

Then he allowed Tony to tell his tale. 
And when the tale was told everyone ran to 
the battlements of the town to look. 

There was no Blue Mountain to be seen. 

Then His Majesty tqld Tony what he 
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thought of him, and it was not pleasant 
hearing. 

“I’m not a liar,” said Tony, “and I’m 
very sorry I told you anything about it. I 
might jolly well have gone and got it for 
myself. My name’s—er—William Water- 
bury Watchett.” He stopped in confusion. 

“T should think it was,” said the King. 
“If there és any mountain, which I don't 
for a moment believe, you’d better go and 
fetch me some of the milk—not that I think 
there is any—out of the mountain’s basin, 
which I cannot believe exists outside your 

. « « imagination. If you bring it to this 
address you will be suitably rewarded.” 

“ All right,” said Tony ; “shall I fetch it 
in a jug or will they lend me a can?” 

“T will lend you my mug,” said the King, 
“and mind you bring it back safe.” 

So Tony took the mug—it had “ For a 
good little King. A present from Antwerp” on 
it—and kissed his grandfather, and started 
off on his long and perilous journey. 

“T suppose he’ll give me a reward if I get 
it,” he thought; “and if not, well, it’s an 
adventure any way.” 

He passed through the crowded streets, 
where everyone was hurrying about in the 
usual frantic haste, and out at the town 
gates, and down the road into the forest. 
In due time he reached the spot where the 
Blue Mountain had sat down to eat its 
unimaginably enormous breakfast. But there 
was no mountain to be seen, and Tony 
knew that he could do nothing but sit 
down and wait, in the hope that the Blue 
Mountain would come next morning to eat 
its breakfast in the same place. 

So he looked about for a place to rest 
safely in, and presently found just what he 
wanted—a little cave whose walls and roof 
were of dried earth, and there he stayed all 
that day and night, eating the fruit of the 
fallen trees. 

And next morning there was a rustling 
and a swaying of the trees, and the Blue 
Mountain came striding over the tall tree- 
tops, bending down the forest as she came, 
on colossal black legs, and massive shoes 
with monstrous ankle straps—and each shoe 
was big enough to have crushed a thousand 
Tonys at one step. 

So he hid in his cave, and presently knew 
by the shaking of the ground, like an earth- 
quake, that the mountain had sat down. 

Then he came out. He was too near to 
see the mountain properly, but he saw a 
great blue fold of giant frock near him, and 
far above him towered the blue heights of 
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the giant-little-girl’s knees. On the summit 
of these shone a vast white round—the great 
bread and milk basin. 

Tony started to climb the blue fold. It 
was stiff, starched with giant starch, I Sup- 
pose, and it bore his weight easily. But it 
was a long climb, and he drew a deep breath 
of thankfulness when he reached the broad 
table-land of the giant - little -girl’s knees. 
And now the smooth, shiny roundness of the 
big basin was before him; he tried its 
polished surface again and again, and 
always fell back baffled. Then he saw that 
he might climb up the sleeve of the gigantic 
arm whose hand held the basin. With his 
heart in his mouth he began the ascent, 
slowly and carefully, holding the precious 
mug closely to his breast. His breath came 
faster and faster as he went up and up, and 
at last stood triumphantly on the edge of the 
great blue sleeve. From there to the edge 
of the basin it was easy to crawl. And now 
at last he stood on the giddy verge of the 
monstrous basin, and looked down at the 
lake of milk with the rocks of bread in it, 
many, many feet below. The great height 
made him giddy; he lost his footing, 
and, still clasping the mug, he fell head- 
long into the giant bread and milk. The 
Tony 
picked himself up. He was wet—but no 
bones were broken ; and the mug—oh, joy— 
the mug was safe! Tony looked it over 
anxiously as he sat ona rock of bread—a 
sloppy and uncertain resting-place : there was 
only one small crack near the handle, and 
Tony was almost sure that had been there 
before. 

“T don’t know how ever I shall get out 
again,” said Tony; “perhaps I never shall, 
but in case I do I suppose I had better fill 
the mug.” So he stooped from the rock and 
filled the mug from the lake of milk, which 
was quite different from the milk of the green 
cows with wings, the only kind of milk Tony 
was used to. He had just filled the mug, 
and tied it down with a piece of parchment 
which he had taken from the town records 
and brought with him for the purpose, when 
a noise like thunder suddenly broke on his 
ear—indeed, it very nearly broke the ear 
itself—and so startled Tony that the precious 
mug all but slipped from his grasp. 

Then a wave of milk swept up almost over 
his bread-rock. The whole of the massive 
basin was moving sideways. Then came a 
shock like an earthquake—the basin was 
being set on the ground. 

Tony felt that the Blue Mountain had 


bread-rocks were fortunately soft. 
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“ HE STOOPED FROM THE ROCK AND FILLED THE MUG.” 


seen him. What would the giant-little-girl 
do? Would she kill him? If so, how? 
These questions afforded Tony food for 
some interesting reflections for the next few 
moments. 

He looked round him for a way of escape 
Everywhere towered the smooth, white, 
sloping walls. The tremendous spoon which 
he had seen the Blue Mountain use had 
unfortunately not been left in the basin, 
or he could have climbed out by that. He 
gave himself up for lost. 

Then, suddenly, he saw the trunk of a 
slender tree appear at the edge of the basin. 
It was pushed down towards him, yes, on to 
the very bread-rock on which he crouched. 
Would it crush him? No: the end of it 
rested on the rock by his side: it gently 
moved towards him. He saw now that 
the Blue Mountain was not cruel — she 
was not bent on destroying him. She was 
offering him a way of escape. He eagerly 
climbed the tree. When he was half-way up, 
however, the giant-little-girl flung the tree 
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aside, and, with Tony 
still clinging to it, it 
fell crashing into the 
forest. When he 
came to himself he 
almost shouted for 
joy to find the mug 
still whole. 
He never knew 
how he got home. 
When he took the 
mug to the King the 
monarch looked at it, 
and said, “The milk’s 
very queer.” 

“Tt’s giant cow’s 
milk,” said Tony. “ You 
drink it up, and let’s 
see what happens.” 

“T don’t know,” said 
the King, suspiciously ; 
“suppose it’s poisoned ? 
I shall have it ana- 
lyzed.” 

“ Well, you promised 
me a reward,” said 
Tony, “and youwouldn’t 
grudge it if you knew 
what a time I’ve had of 
it. I might have been 
killed, you know.” 

“ Reward /” said the 
King, who had been 
looking at the mug. 
“REWARD? When 
you’ve cracked my mug—my own only mug 
with ‘A Present for a good King’ on it? 
Reward indeed! A stamp from the Great 
Seal would be more——-” 

But Tony was gone. He ran home to tell 
his grandfather, but his grandfather was not 
there, only a letter lay on the kitchen table. 

“Dear GRANDSON,” it said; “the King 
has found out that my name was entered in 
the register as Anthony Antrobus, and he 
refuses to believe that the alteration to 
Sidney Cecil Ernest Watchett was made at 
my birth. So I am seeking safety at a 
distance. I have only one piece of advice 
to give you. Do so too.--Your loving 

“ GRANDFATHER.” 

This seemed such good advice to Tony 
(whose name was also in the register) that he 
was just going to take it when the door was 
flung open and in rushed the King and the 
army. They hustled and bustled and rustled 
round the house, breaking and tearing every- 
thing, and when there was nothing more to 
spoil they carried Tony off to prison. 
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“So this is my reward for getting the milk 
for him,” said poor Tony to himself as he 
sat in prison, loaded with chains and waiting 
for his trial. “I wish I’d drunk the milk 
myself. This is what comes of loyalty. But 
I don’t care! My name’s Tony and his sn’? 
and I’ll say so too—if I hang for it.” 

Acting on this resolution, next day at his 
trial Tony dia say so, and what is more, he 
came very near indeed to hanging 
for it, for King Anthony the Twenty- 
third was furious. He absolutely 
danced with rage, and it took six 
Prime Ministers to restrain his emo- 
tion while the trial went on. 

Tony was tried 
for an attempt to 
murder the King. 
The whole thing, 
said the Public - 
Persecutor, was 2 
nothing but a plot. 
The prophecy of 
Henry Birkbeck—- 
which nobody had 


seen till Tony 
found it ; the Blue 
Mountain —which 


nobody but Tony 
had seen at all; 
the strange milk, 
so mysteriously 


obtained — all 
pointed to dark 
treason and _ vil- 
lainy. The crack 


in the mug was a 
peculiarly incrimi- 
nating circumstance (I can’t help the long 
words—Public Persecutors w// use them). 

It was a vile plot, the Persecutor said— 
but it had failed. The Public Analyst 
gave evidence that the milk was not milk 
at all, but some explosive substance too 
dangerous to analyze. 

Tony looked at the jury, and he looked 
round the court, and he saw that the case 
did indeed look black against him. When 
he was asked what was his defence, he said :— 

“ There’s no pleasing some people.” 

“Tt is my duty to caution you,” said the 
Persecutor, “that everything you say will be 
used against you.” 

“T daresay it will,” said Tony, wearily; 
“but I can’t help that. Everything I do is 
used against me too. I needn't have told 
anyone anything about it—I might have got 
the milk myself, and been King. But I got 


it for Atm, and I didn’t crack the mug: at 
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least, I’m almost sure not. I only wish I 
had drunk the milk.” 


“Make him drink it now,” shouted a 


thousand voices from the crowded court. 

















“TONY WAS TRIED FOR AN ATTEMPT TO MURDER THE KING.” 


“ Don't,” said the King, hastily; “it might 
not be poison after all.” 

“You can’t have it both ways, your 
Majesty,” said the Persecutor, bravely. 
“Either it is poison—in which case the 
prisoner deserves to drink it; or it’s not 
poison—in which case the prisoner leaves the 
court without a stain upon his character.” 

“It is poison !” 

“Tt isn’t!” 

“It is!” 

“Tt isn’t!” 

The shouts rose louder and louder. 

“Tt’s not poison, it’s milk,” cried Tony, 
and suddenly seizing the mug of milk, which 
had been brought into the court to give its 
evidence, he lifted it to his lips, and before 
the gaoler could prevent it, he drained the 
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milk to the last drop and ran out of the 
court, for everyone was too astonished to 
stop him. The moment he was outside he 
felt a sudden and awful change in himself. 
He was growing, growing, growing! He 
hurried out of the town. He felt that it 
would soon be too small to hold him. Out- 
side he got bigger and bigger, till the trees of 
the nearer forest were like grass under his 
feet, and the mug ran out of his 

hand like a little grain of rape- 

seed. 

And there be- 
side him stood 
the Mountain— 
a little girl in a 
blue dress—and 
he was taller than 
she was. 

“ Halloa,” said 
the Blue Moun- 
tain, “where did 
you spring 
from ?” 

“From the 
town down 
there,” said 
Tony. 

“‘ There ? ” 
said the 
Mountain, 
stooping. 
“ That’s not 
a town, silly ! 
You know it’s 
only an ant- 
hill, really.” 

“It's. my 
town,” said Tony, 
“and its name is 
Antioch, and F 

And then he told 
her the whole story. 
In the middle of it she sat down, to listen 
better, crushing millions of trees as she sat. 
And Tony sat down, crushing other millions. 
But now it only seemed to him that he had 
sat down on the grass. It makes a great 
deal of difference what size you are. 

** And that’s where J used to live,” said 
Tony, pointing to the town, “and my name 
is Tony.” 

“T know ¢haZ,” said the Blue Mountain ; 
“but you live next door to us, you know you 
= You always did, and that’s only an ant- 
ill.” 






















‘HE WAS GROWING, GROWING, GROWING !” 
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And when Tony looked down again it 
seemed to him that perhaps it really was 
only an ant-hill. 

All the same he knew the King when he 
saw him hurrying along the ramparts, and he 
picked the King up and put him on a cow’s 

ear, and the 

cowscratched 

R Site its ear with 

/ . its hind foot, 


H and that was 

\ the end of the 

a King. 
“Dans 


tease the 
ants,” said the 
Blue Moun- 
tain. “ People 
pour boiling 
water some- 
times, or dig up 
the heaps, but Z 
think it’s cruel.” 

Tony remem- 
bered the hot rain 
and the earth- 
quakes. 

“Tt’s a nice 
story,” she said. 
aad “Of course the 

grass ¢s like a 
forest to the ants, 
and the big forest’s 
the hedge, and 
your Sunday suit zs silk 
velvet. Your aunt told 
mother so. Yes, it’s a nice 
story. And an ant dd drop 


<s into my bread and milk 
/ yesterday, though I don’t 
" know how you knew.” 


“ You mayn’t believe it,” 
said Tony. “I shall give 
them corn, because it says so in Mr. Birk- 
beck’s prophecy ; but I won’t ever give them 
any milk in case they grow big. They’re 
too bad-tempered. Just think, if the King 
had been our size !” 

“Oh, come along home, do,” said the 
Blue Mountain, a little crossly. “I’m tired, 
and it’s dinner-time. It’s no use pretending 
about Kings and things. You know well 
enough you're only ‘Tony-next-door.” 

And, whatever he may have been before, 
it is quite certain that since then he has been 
Tony-next-door, and nothing else whatever. 

















Curiosities.” 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted. ] 


HOW TO BEAT A HOODOO. 

This is a house that is being built in the city of 
Washington, D.C., for the purpose of beating a 
hoodoo. It is the property of Mrs. R. H. Townsend, 
a daughter of Colonel ‘‘ Tom” Scott, of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad fame. A number of years ago the 
lady consulted a witch, who told her that if ever she 


lived in a house which had not been occupied pre- 
viously she would die within six months. To escape 
the fulfilment of this prophecy Mrs. Townsend 
bought a large mansion, formerly belonging to Judge 
Hillyer, and, having reduced it to a skeleton, ts 
constructing the new hovse around it. The roof 
and framework of the old dwelling being retained, 
she will actually occupy 
the old house, though 
the latter is converted 
into a new one to all 
intents and purposes. 
Great wings and back 
buildings are being 
added, so that it will be 
the largest mansion in 
Washington. The re- 
tention of the framework 
of the old structure, far 
from saving anything, is 
actually an expense, and 
has seriously hampered 
the architects. Yet Mrs. 
Townsend will sleep be- 
neath an old roof, and 
the alterations will come 
under the head of im- 
provements, technically 
speaking. This photo. 
was taken by Miss Violet 
Biddle, 1,823, Q Street, 
Washington, D.C. 














A REAL MORNING “TUB.” 


**I send you a photograph of myself taken by a 
friend of mine at a mining camp in Canada,” writes 
Mr. T. C. Scott, of Lavenham, Suffolk. ‘‘ Mining 
camps, as a rule, are not fitted up with luxurious bath- 
rooms, and this picture shows how I used to over- 
come the difficulties of a hot bath.” 


HOW A SWEEP WAS SWEPT AWAY. 

Mr. G. Guy, of Keservoir Cottage, Dartmouth 
Park Hill, N.W., sends a photo. which graphically 
shows the extent of a flood of the New River Com- 
pany’s mains. The depth of water was considerable, 
so much so in fact, that horses actually made attempts 
to swim the swift-flowing current, the school children 
had to be brought home in carts, and a sweep who 
attempted to cross the street was literally swept off 
his feet, and can be seen struggling in mid-stream. 





a cial 





* Copyright, 1rg00, by Geo. Newnes, Limited. 

















A TRAP-DOOR SPIDER. 

Mr. Wann Gays, of 206, 
Maria Street, Ottawa, sends 
two most interesting photos. 
of the trap-door leading to a 
spider’s underground tunnel. 
The top picture shows 
the trap-door thrown back 
on its hinge, leaving a free 
passage for ‘‘ the occupier ” ; 
the picture below shows 
the same trap-door thrown 
back into its place. For 
fuller particulars of these 
fascinating underground 
passages and trap-doors we 
would particularly recall to 
the minds of our readers an 
article on the subject which 
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was contributed by the late Mr. Grant Allen 
to our issue for December, 1898. 


J. B. Readman. 























Photo. by 
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A KNOWING DOG, 

Mr. Joseph W. Smith, Jun., 
of Andover, Mass., in sending 
the photo, that follows, says: 
** The blurred mass of fur seen 
in the accompanying photograph 
represents a shepherd’s dog at 
Wood Island, Maine, ringing the 
fog-bell with a rope held between 
his teeth. When ‘Sailor,’ for 
that is what he is called, sees a 
vessel passing the lighthouse he 
runs to the bell, and with a quick, 
sharp bark seizes the short rope 
between his teeth and ringsseveral 
times. When I visited the beacon 
last summer I had my camera 
with me, and managed to catch 
him in this extraordinary attitude. 
So quickly did the animal shake 
the rope that only a blur is seen 
where the dog ought to be, 

















might be termed a ‘dog 
watch’ at sea.” 








WHERE GHOSTS 
DO WALK. 

This very striking, not to 
say awe-inspiring, picture is 
that of a huge, gloomy sail- 
loft on the shore of Long 
Isiand. The ghosts and the 
operator were all one and 
the same person. The plate 
was exposed for 20min., 
which gave the operator 
time to place himself in one 
position after another, re- 
maining long enough in 
each place for the white 
draperies to make an impres- 
sion upon the plate. Mr. H. 
F. Perkins, of Levering Hall, 
J.H.U., Baltimore, sends 
this unique contribution, 











598 THE 
“SANCTUARY” IN A SHIP'S 
RIGGING. 

An amusing scene occurred not 
so very long ago on Wexford 
Quay. A certain gentleman had 
been sentenced at Bride Street to 
one month’s imprisonment for a 
minor offence. He managed, 
however, to go abroad for some 
time. On his return to Wexford 
he met two policemen on the 
quay, and took to his heels. The 
policemen did the same thing, 
and a pretty hot chase resulted. 
Very hard pressed, the fugitive 
ran aboard a schooner, quickly 
followed by the police-constables. 
Almost at bay now, a bright idea 
struck the runaway, who wriggled 
up the rigging like a monkey. 
From hiselevated height he defied 
his captors —for a time. He was photo- 

aphed during his stay aloft, with the amus- 
ing result shown here. Mr. W. H. Thomp- 
son, of the Custom House Quay, Wexford, 
sends this interesting photo. 
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The total result nearly resembles the gaudy outfit of 


rack ! 
some Ked Indian squaw, and represents the Scottish poet in a 
new light. The photo., taken by Richard Bell, Hawick, is sent 
in by Mr. John G. Galbraith, 300, Cumberland Street, Glasgow, 
and the hat is now the property of Mrs. Galbraith. 





THE BILLY-GOAT OF PUCK FAIR. 

Puck Fair, one of the largest fairs in Munster, is an annual 
fair held in Killorglin, about ten miles from Killarney. Con- 
nected with it is a most peculiar circumstance, namely, the 
presence of a large Puck goat, elevated on a platform some 
4oft. high, in the most conspicuous part of the town. Hence 
the name of the fair. The_origin of this custom, founded on 
fact, dates from the middle.of the eighteenth century. The 
story is this: Some persons wished to start a fair in oppo- 
sition to a neighbouring one ; the start was apparently a very 
bad one, as the only animal presented for sale was a Billy- 
goat. The committee, nothing daunted, bought the animal, 
and, at the suggestion of some sage in their midst, held him 
over till the anniversary, when they placed him in a position 
similar to that which his worthy and venerable successor 
holds in the photograph. The fame of the fair became wide- 
spread owing chiefly to this circumstance. Hence its present 
prominent position among the Munster fairs. We are not 
surprised, therefore, to find that year by year the largest Puck 
available on the Reeks is borne in triumph and made monarch 
of all he surveys during the three days. Mr. P. J. Sears, of 
All Fallows’ College, Dublin, sends this entertaining snap-shot. 












A BORDER BRIDE'S HAT. 

Some time ago we reproduced 
the photo. of a Hawick bride’s 
jacket as decorated for the wedding 
party by her comrade factory girls. 
We now give the reproduction of a 
bride’s hat. The jacket and hat 
are usually stolen from the prospec- 
tive bride. The girls secretly adorn 
the garments with small toys, dolls, 
etc., and when finished they are a 
blaze of gorgeous colours. The hat 
here shown was originally a plain 
black sailor hat, and all the feathers, 
bells, etc., had to be sewn on by 
the tricky mill-girls. The long 
ribbons are made of paper, as also 
are the roses. The photo. is also 
unique, as the photographer, to do 
justice to the hat, utilized a plaster 
cast of the poet Burns as a hat- 
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: P2 
UNION JACK AND STARS AND STRIPES. 
During the war of 1812-15 between the United States and 
England the American ship Znéerprise captured the British 
ship Boxer near Portland, Maine. Both the captains were 
killed, and were buried side by side in the cemetery at 
Portland. The custodian of the cemetery has painted 
flags on each of the tombs, and the Portland Camp of the 
Grand Army which annually decorates soldiers’ and sailors’ 
graves has decorated them both alike. The grave of the 
English captain is in the foreground, and shows the Union 
Jack quite plainly. Mr. E. R. Jump, 21, Yarmouth Street, 
Boston, Mass., sends this photo. 











ART IN THE HOME! | 

The extraordinary interior shown in this picture is that 
of the sitting-room in the home of an eccentric lady 
Mrs. Monmouth, lives entirely alone, and the whole Castleman 


portiéres are made of two thicknesses of mosquito 















_ SNAP-SHOTTING A DONKEY, 
living near Canterbury, New Hampshire. The lady, Here is an amusing snap-shot secured by Mr. A. 


interior decoration is the work of her own hands. The Brown was on the point of taking a pretty picture of 
a farm boy on a donkey ; the attempt has very nearly 
resulted in a snap-shot of a donkey on a farm boy. 
Moral: ‘* Never count your snap-shots until they are 
developed.” ~~ 
WHEN IS A DRAKE NOT A DRAKE? 
This is not a drake proper, as it possesses, 
plus its own limbs, a third limb, which makes 
it a drake and a half. Curiously enough, it is 
the largest and heaviest in a flock of twenty 
or thirty birds. Is that why the bird is 
blessed with three legs to support it? Photo. 
sent by Dr. Urquhart, of Mr. James Murray’s 
oyal Asylum, Perth. 
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netting, with figures cut out of 
wall-paper and pasted between. 
The carpet on the floor she 
braided, introducing Scriptural 
and other texts as she manu- 
factured it. The wreath of flowers 
is made of different coloured 
worsteds, and shows a great deal 
of painstaking in the making. 
The flowers are mostly of the aster 
variety, and imitate Nature as 
closely as the colours of the 
worsteds will permit. The photo. 
was taken by Miss C. F. Beane, 
of Gilmanton, N.H., U.S.A., and 
sent by Miss F. A. Evans, 2,330, 
Parrish Street, Philadelphia, Pa 































of Arnold Hill, Leeds. Mr. 
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THE ADMIRAL OF THE CATAMARAN FLEET. 
This extraordinary individual is a native of Madras. 
The story as told is, that a number of years ago the 
grandfather of the present admiral, by putting off 
through the surf in a catamaran, did some good service 
to a man-of-war then lying off the port. The com- 
mander presented him with a cast-off uniform and an 
old sword, created him ‘‘ Admiral of the Catamaran 
Fleet,” and gave him a written commission. The 
uniform, sword, and commission have been handed 
down from father to son, and are now in the hands 
of the original admiral’s grandson, shown in full regi- 
mentals in the photo. He makes a call on almost all 
the steamers arriving in the harbour, and also pays a 
full-dress visit to the men-of-war whenever any call at 
the port. Mr. Wm. Anderson, of the ss. Clan Menzies, 
is responsible for this interesting contribution. 

A BOY'S POCKET. 

Mr. G. Johns, of 
67, Upper West- 
bourne Villas, Hove, 
sends an amusing 
photograph of the 
contents of his seven- 
year-old boy’s pocket. 
Here is an exhaustive 
list of this patent 
pantechnicon-pocket : 
One large pocket - 
handkerchief, one 
extract of meat jar, 
one lead soldier on 
horse, one piece of 
brass chain, one 


pocket - book, one 
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calendar, one slate cleaner, various pieces of cord and 
paper, two brass wheels, one cork, one piece of 
coloured glass, and one toy china saucer ! 


A NOVEL VASE. 

Mr. Brailsford, 4, Truman Street, Hucknall 
Torkard, Notts, sends the next photo., which he 
describes as follows : ‘‘ Visiting a friend’s house, some 
short time ago, I was much struck by ‘a curious, 
though handsome-looking, vase standing upon the 
whatnot. I asked permission to examine it, and was 
really surprised to find it was made of rubbish that is 
generally consigned to the dust-cart. It consisted 
originally of an old jar, now covered with putty for a 
foundation, into which were pressed old scissors, bits 
of broken china ornaments, reses, leaves, heads, etc., 
broken combs, pen nibs, old brooches, walnut shells, 
buttons, corks, and many other things too numerous 












to mention. The whole when dry was coated thrice 
with gold paint, and though curious, it looks any- 
thing but rubbishy. I inclose a photo. of one of 
these so-called ‘rubbish jars’ waiting for its coat of 
gold; it stands over 18in. high and weighs almost 
talh.” 





































“WHITE SMOKE WAS STREAMING THROUGH THE VENTILATED PANELS.” 


(See page 610.) 





